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In This Issue 


‘““PDREss AGENTRY” has no place in an 

employment program, says Ted Clif- 
ford of the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion. Rather there should be a sound 
public relations program. This implies a 
common understanding of objectives, lack- 
ing which the program and even the 
broader structure of social security would 
be endangered. p. 3. 


F THE PUBLIC is to understand why unem- 

ployment insurance benefits are being 
paid when full employment opportunity 
apparently exists for all, a continuous flow 
of information is necessary. New York’s 
Irma Rittenhouse and Olympia, Washing- 
ton’s. joint authors, Paul Wiseman and 
Louise Mullen, tell us how to bring facts 
to light and how best to give them popular 
interpretation. pp. 5-9 


OW THE CINEMA ART and the air waves 
effect public understanding of em- 
ployment security is described in articles 
by Frank Welch of Illinois and Milton 

Gwaltney of Virginia. 
p. 10 and 22 


OME PUBLICITY STEPS are fundamental. 

From there on others can be suited to 
the temper of the locality and limited only 
by the ingenuity of those at the public 
relations helm. William S. Conklin tells 
why he believes this to be true as he relates 
New Jersey’s experience in explaining the 
why’s and wherefore’s of employment se- 
curity. p. 13 


A REGIONAL point-of-view by J. K. John- 
son of Cleveland supports the premise 
that public information programs will 
score only to the extent that publicity ap- 
proaches are geared to community needs, 
whether for information to help its citizens 
overcome a prejudicial viewpoint or to lead 
in the direction of achieving economic 
aspirations. p. 14 


¥ HAS BEEN the experience of local offices 
throughout the country that Labor Mar- 
ket Newsletters attract and hold readers. 
Sarah Leiter of the national office staff 
brings together some general observations 
on newsletter techniques while local offices 
contribute the specific example of news- 
letters in action. pp. 16 and 30 


ARNING AGAINST smug assumptions 

Ken B. Harper of Texas advises a con- 
tinuous check on what the public thinks. 
Since an employment security staff does 
not have at its disposal the equivalent of a 
“public opinion’? survey, how can _ it 
determine the trend of public thought? 
His ‘“‘Analysis of the Intangible” gives 
some practical suggestions. p. 20 


OLLIS STOCKING of the national staff de- 

scribes the place of the Advisory Council 
in programs for obtaining public under- 
standing ofemployment-security (p, 21), while 
Ralph E. Gabele of Ohio tells how em- 
ployer institutes advance that understand- 
ing and public relations along with it. p. 24 


A Good Tool—Let’s Use It 


N private business, the prime objective of the 

public information staff in its public relations 

program is to put the company, its products, 
its activities, before the public in a favorable light. 
Unless this is done successfully, the company hears 
from its customers and stockholders. No _ private 
organization can operate successfully on a permanent 
basis if it does not obtain and hold the good will of 
the public, and if it cannot sell its products or services 
to an advantage. 

But, whereas the private organization may use its 
public relations funds to play up its good points— 
all the facts and activities most likely to win public 
approval and support—the Government agency must 
present all the facts, whether good or otherwise. It 
is expending public funds and the public is entitled 
to an accounting that is clear and accurate. It is 
also entitled to have all legitimate requests for infor- 
mation answered fully and correctly. 

Employment security is important to every Ameri- 
can. Our programs—the public employment service 
and our system of unemployment insurance—give our 
citizens a greater degree of such security; together 
these services stabilize and increase employment and 
increase production, not only in the community, but 
nationally. 

One of the most vital services they perform is the 
distribution of up-to-date information showing labor 
demand and supply, and employment conditions and 
other facts regarding the Nation’s economic health. 

As an organization, the Employment Security 
Agency is under still another obligation: to provide 
the public with the facts regarding the role it has been 
assigned in promoting the public welfare. For, if we 
fail to publicize the facts that will impress our citizens 
with the scope and reality of our services, we lessen 
their chance of continuing to avail themselves of such 
services. 

The taxpayer is interested in cooperating with 
an agency which has been entrusted with his welfare 
and security. Accurate facts will serve to build up 
his confidence in such an organization and this in 
turn will help it to do a better job. It will also ease 
the way for the agency to provide the Nation with a 
program of maximum helpfulness for every citizen. 

Whether we will or no, our agency is engaged in 
public relations. Few Government bodies have so 
many staff members in such close contact with: the 
public. What each does, whether he be the State 
agency head, the local office manager, a claims ex- 
aminer or a placement interviewer, will have its direct 
effect upon our whole public relations program. This 
being the case, let us have aggressive, well-organized 
public relations which integrate employees and oper- 
ating activities. Public relations is an effective tool 
for better administration. Let us recognize that and 
let’s use it! 
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FOLLOWING THE TRANSFER of ‘the 
Employment Service to the So- 
cial Security Administration of 
the Federal Security Agency, 
the Federal Advisory Council of the United States 
Employment Service was reconstituted, its member- 
ship increased, and its functions expanded to include 
both the employment service and unemployment in- 
surance programs. ‘The new Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil is composed of 33 members representing the public, 
management, labor, and veterans. 

A meeting of the new Council was held September 
17 and 18. After a morning session, the Council 
members reconvened in the afternoon in work com- 
mittees to consider the following subjects, upon which 
material had been prepared for their special use: 
(1) Program Financing, including benefit and ad- 
ministrative financing. (2) Aspects of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Program, including benefit rate, 
duration, eligibility, and disqualification provisions; 
problems of fraudulent claims for benefits, and recent 
developments in temporary disability insurance. 
(3) Aspects of Employment Service Program and 
National Security, including manpower implications 
of current and projected national security programs; 
and referral policy in case of labor disputes. (4) Farm 
Labor, including experience in farm labor recruit- 
ment this year; and the importation of foreign 
workers. (5) Veterans Employment, including status 
of veterans in the labor market; job development 
programs; and serving veterans entering the labor 
market from schools. 

On the second day, the work committees’ reports 
and recommendations were discussed and adopted 
by the Council. Copies are being sent to all State 
employment security agencies. 


Advisory 
Council 


MR. WENCESLAO GOZON, who is 
Palys Chief of the Labor Placement 

nder Study Division, Department of Labor, 
in the Republic of the Philippines, will be observing 
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the public employment services in the United States 
during the next 10 months. In his role as chief of the 
Placement Division, Mr. Gozon heads the Employ- 
ment Service. He states that the Philippine Service is 
somewhat similar in organization to that existing 
about 1930 in some of the States in this country. In- 
formation relative to labor needs is obtained from 
employers and made available to workers. 

Upon his return to the Philippines, Mr. Gozon 
expects to establish a system of local public employ- 
ment offices. He is especially interested in developing 
statistical reporting, labor market analysis and infor- 
mation, aptitude and trade tests, and occupational 
analysis. 


Job JoB orpERS for approximately 
r 1,000 workers in the television 
field have been obtained from 
the Radio Corporation of America by the Veterans 
Employment Service. The workers will be recruited 
by local offices of the State employment services in 
cooperation with State Veterans Employment Service 
representatives for employment in connection with 
the installation and servicing of television sets. 
Commenting on the RCA job order, Perry Faulkner, 
Chief of the Veterans Employment Service, said: 
“The Veterans Employment Service has developed, 
through its Maryland representative, an order for a 
substantial number of veterans and other workers who 
will be hired over the next 12 months for employment 
throughout the Nation in RCA service shops. The 
order for workers has been placed with the United 
States Employment Service and cleared with the State 
employment services. It is important that veterans 
or other types of workers interested in these job open- 
ing should understand that not all openings are to be 
filled at this time. From time to time during the year 
as RCA is ready to recruit at its various installations 
it will send representatives to contact local offices 
where recruitment is to be made. They will work 
with the local office and representatives of the Veterans 
Employment Service in filling local orders. 








FFECTIVE with the current issue, this monthly 
periodical resumes the name EMPLOYMENT SE- 
CURITY REVIEW which it bore during the years 

1940-41-42. This change is in line with the inte- 
gration of the employment service and unemployment 
insurance programs in the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 














A SpeciaAL 2-week’s intensive 
course in industrial personnel 
tests was given at Purdue Uni- 
versity from October 11 to 23. This was the ninth 
industrial personnel testing institute conducted by 
the University in conjunction with its Occupational 
Research Center. Approximately 250 men and 
women from 200 companies have already attended. 
The institute staff of five professors includes E. J. 
McCormick, Assistant Professor of Psychology, who 
was formerly with the USES in Occupational Analysis 
and played a major part in the production of the 
original DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 


Institutes 


Kk k 


The Industrial Relations Center at the University 
of Minnesota has announced the Seventh Annual 
Industrial Relations Institute to be held on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota campus March 24-25, 1949. 
Two themes are to be featured: ‘‘Organization of the 
Industrial Relations Department” and ‘‘Personnel 
Records and Auditing of the Personnel Program.” 
Outstanding speakers from throughout the country 
are on the program. 


THROUGH its Women’s Bureau, 
the U. S. Department of Labor 
is publishing a series of pam- 
phlets on the employment outlook 
for women in science. The eight pamphlets in the 
series, some of which have already been released, are: 


Women in 
Science 


The Outlook for Women in Science 
The Outlook for Women in Chemistry 
The Outlook for Women in the Biological Sciences 


The Outlook for Women in Mathematics and 
Statistics 


The Outlook for Women in Architecture and 
Engineering 


The Outlook for Women in Physics and Astronomy 


The Outlook for Women in Geology, Geography, 
and Meteorology 


The Outlook for Women in Occupations Related 
to Science 


Mood of THE Labor Advisory Committee 

: of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
the Times Department of Labor, has unan- 
imously supported a motion, urging part-time employ- 
ment of women in our Federal service. The motion 
calls upon the Labor Advisory Committee to ‘‘express 
its interest in having the Federal Government take 
favorable action toward the encouragement of part- 
time employment of women in Federal service, with a 
view to exploring the possibilities of making such 


work feasible from the employer point of view, 
equitable to the workers, and increasing public 
understanding of the needs of women involved.” 


AccorDING to the Bureau of 
Reemployment Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
Rights the Selective Service Act of 1948 

does not rescind the reemploy- 
ment provisions of the Selective Service and Train- 
ing Act of 1940, as amended. The 1940 Act and 
related statutes remain in full force and effect and will 
continue to protect the reemployment rights of eligible 
veterans until specifically revoked by a joint resolution 
of the Congress. Persons who entered upon active 
duty in the armed forces prior to June 24, 1948, the 
date on which the new law became effective, and 
who will be separated from the armed services while 
the new law is in effect, are entitled to reemployment 
rights under the old reemployment statutes. Only 
persons who entered upon active duty in the armed 
forces subsequent to June 24, 1948 will come under 
the reemployment provisions of the new draft law. 





Employment Security Activities* at a Glance, 
August 1948 























Number or | Change from 
amount | previous month 
Over-all 
Initial claims. 05.05.5646 705, 400 16% decrease. 
Continued claims......... 4, 001, 100 7% decrease. 
Weeks compensated....... 3, 405, 300 5% decrease. 
Weekly average _ benefi- 778, 400 4% decrease. 
ciaries. 
Benefits paid............. $64,562,400 | 5% decrease. 
Funds available as of Au- | $7,486,182,800 1% increase. 
gust 31, 1948. | 
Reception contacts....... 7, 139, 300 2% decrease. 
New applications. ........ 504, 600 4% decrease. 
Referrals, agricultural... .. 766, 300 12% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural . . 911, 000 9% intrease. 
Placements, agricultural. . . 705, 400 13% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultur- 509, 400 7% increase. 
al. 
Placements, men....... | 331, 800 6% increase. 
Placements, women..... 177, 600 8% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. | 19, 800 11% increase. 
Counseling interviews... .. 80, 700 11% decrease. 
Employer visits.......... 224, 000 4% decrease. 
Veterans 
New applications......... 153, 400 | 4% increase. 
Referrals, nonagricultural . . 294, 300 10% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultur- 156, 200 9% increase. 
al. 
Placements, handicapped. 10, 900 8% increase. 
Counseling interviews... .. 40, 000 6% decrease. 
* Formerly ‘‘Employment Serviee Activities at a Glance.’’ Now includes Un- 


employment Insurance Activities. 
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Keeping the Public Informed... 








NE of the most important things to bear in mind in planning a public relations program for the Federal- 
State employment security organization, or any other Government program, is the fact that it is a public 
agency and that its principal job is serving the public. 


The function of all Goverment public information programs is primarily three-fold. First, the public should 
be informed of governmental services available and of governmental actions which affect these services. Second, 
the public must be kept informed of the use that is being made of tax-appropriated funds by Government agen- 
cies. Third, the agency must cooperate fully with the press, radio, and private organizatons seeking informa- 
tion about the objectives of the organization, the services available, the way to obtain these services, and the 
kind of results that are being achieved. 


The articles which follow emphasize some methods that can be adopted in developing the kind of public 
relations activities which will prove helpful and which employment security agencies have a legitimate right to 
maintain. In the main they place great stress upon the importance of well-planned and aggressive programs 
which are tied closely into agency operations. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS VERSUS “PRESS AGENTRY” 
By TED CLIFFORD 


Supervisor of Reports and Statistics, Texas Employment Commission 


NCE UPON A TIME there were two men. Both man, product, program, or idea may become favor- 


were good executives, qualified by background 

and experience to be given great responsibil- 
ity. When an emergency developed and the welfare 
of the Nation was temporarily imperiled, these men 
were given assignments of great import which affected 
the lives of a great many people with whom neither 
the men nor the organizations they directed would 
ever come in personal contact. 

Although both were of substance and _ ability, 
they were controlled by two distinct sets of desires. 
One said to himself, ““This job I must do is necessary 
and good. It must be done to preserve our way of 
life and bring about a hasty conclusion to this emer- 
gency. I must do my job well to protect and help 
my countrymen.” 

The other man said to himself, ‘‘This is a job that 
must be done. The whole world will be interested in 
the man who is able to carry this assignment through 
to a successful conclusion. I can do this job, but I 
must be sure I receive proper recognition and credit 
for what I do.” 

Because of the diverse attitudes of these two men 
and thousands of others exactly like them on ascend- 
ing and descending scales, the problem of public 
relations and public information has been thrown 
into bold relief. 

Public relations, of which information is only a 
fractional part, is a science by which an unknown 
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ably known and accepted by segments of, or indeed 
by an entire population. 

The “stigma” which formerly plagued public 
relations stemmed not from its ineffectiveness, but 
from its use to promote the selfish aims of individuals 
rather than programs, ideas and products, Frequent- 
ly individuals have been promoted at taxpayers’ 
expense; consequently, public relations and public 
information have been labeled “‘press agentry” by 
those unable to use taxpayers’ money for their own 
advancement. As a result, conscientious and hard- 
working government information men have labored 
under extremely trying circumstances for many years. 
In some States it is unlawful for a public relations 
man to be employed as such. Thus programs re- 
quiring public support have suffered from lack of 
public understanding. 

In the field of public relations and public informa- 
tion, crusaders have emerged, who, in the face of 
ridicule and abuse, have set out to prove their pro- 
fessional worth. ‘They have courageousely analyzed 
problems in administering programs and have refused 
to place political chicanery above the common 
welfare. Probably no other program in State or 
Federal Government needs a professional public 
relations and public information service as much as 
do the Federal-State employment service and un- 
employment compensation programs. At some time 








or another the‘lives of 90 percent of the people in the 
United States are affected by the operation of these 
two programs. The welfare of communities, States, 
and the Nation as a whole is often shaken by economic 
upheavels. When these occur, either in isolated or 
widespread instances, average employees and em- 
plovers have woefully inadequate knowledge of 
facilities available for assistance. 

The fervor of our recent patriotic acquiescence to 
rules and regulations is being rapidly replaced by a 
sobered concentration on the multiple problems of re- 
establishing what all of us hope is a normal existence. 
We are again concerned with our own economic secu- 
rity. Fears of depression, losing our jobs, and of not 
being able to meet financial obligations are replacing 
the major anxieties of wartime experiences. As many 
will recall, these fears can evolve into a panic: they 
can destroy moral fibre, skills and initiative. 

They can. But they need not if State and Federal 
departments operating employment and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs discharge their responsibility 
to tell people that these programs are cushions against 
the shock of depression: that the retarding influence 
of job insurance and the job finding facilities of place- 
ment departments will slow down, if not actually head 
off, economic chaos. 

“Press agentry”’ will not get the job done. The story 
properly told will require professional public relations 
techniques administered by experts. 


Test of Its Use 


A great mistake made by administrators in em- 
ployment and unemployment programs is failure to 
recognize public relations as a tool. Whenever the 
use of public relations does not facilitate or accelerate 
operations, its use is simply an end—not a means. 
Until this axiom is universally recognized, even the 
finest professional skills in public relations techniques 
will be wasted. 

Shrewd administrators who perceive the value of 
public relations in the operation of their programs 
automatically arrive at a formula. This formula 
generally may be broken down into six steps: 

What needs to be said? 

To whom does it need to be said? 

By what means shall it be said? 

What materials will be required? 

When shall it be said and who shall say it? 
. What results were obtained? 


When applied to any well-operated program of 
employment service and unemployment insurance, 
this formula, as simple as it appears here, will require 
all the work one man or fifty care to undertake. For 
example, one State agency has attempted to define its 
areas of public relations activity in eight broad 
categories: 


1. EpucaTion 

Because high school and college graduates need jobs and 
knowledge of unemployment compensation laws. Faculties 
need to know trends of employment, surplus and shortage 


occupations, and employer requirements in order to plan 
curricula. 
2. LABOR RELATIONS 

Because workers and employers involved in labor disputes 
where work stoppage occurs have direct responsibilities and 
obligations under various unemployment compensation laws. 
3. STABILIZATION 

Because the whole program of job placement, job insurance 
and tax collection has employment stabilization as its goal. 

4. REsEARCH AND STATISTICS 

Because without adequate research and statistics in the field 
of employment and unemployment, there would be no known 
yardstick by which areas of labor surplus and demand could be 
measured. 

5. CoMMUNITY PLANNING 

Because without active participation in community planning 
the elimination of labor shortages and surpluses cannot be 
accomplished effectively. 

6. JoBs AND CLAIMS 

Because jobs and claims are the primary responsibility of an 
Employment Security Program and workers and employers 
alike must be fully cognizant of their rights and responsibilities. 
7. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPACTS 

Because the establishment of a plant which requires 5,000 
new employees, or the unannounced lay-off of 5,000 employees 
in the average community creates a definite economic and 
social impact which the Employment Security Program is 
designed to cushion. 

8. PERSONAL FACTORS 

Because the agency’s own people employed in Employment 
Security Programs present definite morale factors, problems in 
management, and industrial relations bearing on the efficiency 
of operations which active public relations programs affect. 

Under each of these areas of activity is a separate 
break-out of specific topics which must be hammered 
home to certain segments of the population. 

Let’s take one area of activity and see just what 
public relations techniques are required to make the 
program work better. Under “Jobs and Claims’’ 
this State has developed 17 separate and continuing 
assignments: 

1. Maintenance of local current records on job openings, 
claim loads, unemployment 


2. Maintenance of continuing case records and histories of 
outstanding effects and influences of UC benefits operations 
in local communities 


3. Technical and especially developed analyses of UC pro- 
gram effects on specific local industries, occupational groups, 
etc. 


4. Projection through operations of local UC office as central 
community labor exchange—a “‘public utility” 


5. Special studies and documentation of outstanding  place- 
ment activities (individual or mass cases) 


6. Injection into applicant and employer relations of the 
relationship between jobs and claims and experience ratings 


7. Refinement and projection of special placement tools (Oc- 
cupational Dictionary—Job Descriptions, etc.) 


8. Refinement of local usage and adaptation of testing pro- 
grams to placement program 


9. Development of local job openings to meet surplus 
problems 


10. Recruitment programs 
11. Special services to industry and use of technical services 


12. Analysis of claimant payments as constituting community 
consumer buying power 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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4 Continuous Flow of Information is Necessary .. . 


Benefit Payments in a Period of Full Employment 


By IRMA RITTENHOUSE 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, Department of Labor, New York, N. Y. 


TJ" 1VER SINCE the war ended, there have been spurts 
of public curiosity, and sometimes of irritation, 
with regard to news releases by State unemploy- 

ment compensation departments that “so-and-so many 
dollars were paid in unemployment benefits last 
month.”’ Who are these people who are unemployed 
in a time of “‘full employment”? ‘‘Why can’t I get 
satisfactory workers?”’ says the employer reading these 
releases. 

State personnel working in the Employment Service 
and in unemployment insurance know the answers to 
these questions. We have found, however, that off- 
the-cuff answers do not satisfy the curiosity or assuage 
the irritation. Our experience has been that we must 
maintain a continuous flow of information from our 
claim and employment service offices and be prepared 
at any time to make an exhaustive explanation of the 
amount and sources of unemployment. This costs 
time and money, but for the sake of better under- 
standing of the labor market the effort seems well 
spent. 

Facts Brought to Light 


Recognition that unemployment exists is not what 
creates it. About twenty-five years ago, Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, sponsored a 
pioneer report on economic instability and unem- 
ployment which pointed to the great blanks in our 
knowledge of the amount and causes of unemploy- 
ment. The Nation rode the high waves of the twenties 
and the doldrums of the thirties, still without yard- 
sticks or facilities for studying employment instability. 
The employment security program goes far to give us 
facts about unemployment that responsible business, 
labor and government officials sought in vain for 
years. 

Today, claim reports have given us a large part of 
the story of unemployment in war time, during post- 
war reconversion and in a period of high employment. 
Although not all unemployment is counted, since the 
State systems do not cover all wage-earning activity, 
the causes of lost jobs and the kinds of workers unem- 
ployed are continuously brought to light in the daily 
routine of claims-taking. No important segment of 
our industrial economy goes unrepresented in the 
answers given by our operations to the hows, whys, 
whens, and how longs of unemployment. 

We have learned, too, that we must look at the un- 
employment problem relatively if reasonable conclu- 
sions are to be reached and action taken to ameliorate 
it. We all know that effective statistics are largely a 
matter of presentation, but this is not as cynical as it 
sounds. For simple accuracy, statistics must be 
properly presented. Too little information can be 
worse than none. 
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For example, in New York today, about 300,000 
persons are registered for State benefits or veterans’ 
reemployment allowances each week. Is this a large 
amount of unemployment? Most newspaper readers 
think 300,000 is a huge figure. They are, in fact, 
also vague as to whether 300,000 is approximately 
the size of the public debt, or the average amount 
paid in income tax by a Hollywood star, or equal to 
the number of Americans killed in World War II. It 
might represent half of all the workers in New York, 
or a third, or a quarter. 


Such a figure is no help to the public understanding 
of unemployment unless it is accompanied by at least 
two other pieces of information: the relationship it 
bears to the total labor force, and the kinds, and 
especially the duration, of joblessness experienced by 
these 300,000. So in discussing benefit payments in 
a period of high employment in New York we have 
found that we need to say first that with an insured 
labor force of well over 6 million, 300,000 people, in- 
cluding some non-insured veterans, are registering 
weekly as unemployed, or about five for every hundred 
insured. 

Is this serious? Serious for the 300,000, yes. But 
unemployment is more than a labor problem. It is 
an economic problem. To help in interpreting its 
general economic meaning we can compare the 
present situation with other times. Right after the 
war there were 500,000 claiming benefits weekly in 
New York, although we then had a smaller labor force than 
today. The war shook New York’s industrial struc- 
ture less violently than that of other States. And 
although there was a gigantic conversion to war 
production, not only by metals industries but also 
by the State’s largest employer of labor, the apparel 
trades, retooling for peace posed a lesser problem 
here than elsewhere, thanks to the basic economic 
pattern of the State. Postwar recovery was rapid. 

What is of real interest, then, is that the insured 
labor force is now at a peak, and that the weekly 
claim rate is five per cent of that labor force. The un- 
precedented increase in the number of wage and 
salaried workers in the State (a 50 percent increase 
since 1939) may imply a responsibility but it has not 
meant a lack of employment, even with a million 
veterans returning after demobilization. 


Another set of relations: although 17 out of every 
100 insured workers filed claims at one time or 
another from June 1947 to June 1948, this was con- 
siderably less than in 1940-41 when the State’s econ- 
omy was readjusting to war in Europe and to the 
defense program. Even with huge postwar lay-offs, 
the proportion of insured workers filing claims after 
the war ended (13.7 per hundred in 1945-46 and 
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17.8 per hundred in 1946-47) has never reached our 
prewar figures of 26 and 27 per hundred. 


Significance of Figures 


The duration of unemployment is the next item we 
have found essential to discussions of benefit pay- 
ments in a period of high employment. The U. S. 
Census is now attempting to estimate, every month, 
the number of people without any job at all. Its 
figures are lower than the figures issued by unem- 
ployment compensation departments. For some pur- 
poses—e. g., providing “‘sixty million jobs,’”’—the 
Census figure is a critical one. But the American 
labor market is fluid. Among benefit claimants are 
thousands of workers who “‘have a job” but are not 
at work full time, or have been unemployed a short 
time only. Thus unemployment compensation fig- 


ures, representing workers on short time and laid off 


temporarily as well as permanently, have greater 
significance than those of the Census Bureau as indi- 
cators of day-to-day employment instability. They 
include, however, a ‘large amount of temporary un- 
employment. 

In a period of job opportunities like the present, 
those receiving benefit payments are not receiving 
them for long. During a month, more than 550,000 
different individuals are filing claims in New York. 
Of these, 45 percent will leave the file within a month 
and will leave voluntarily, largely because they have 
found jobs. And of the 550,000, only 300,000 are in 
active status during any given week. This “turn- 
over,” or ever-changing composition of the unem- 
ployed, is characteristic of periods of high employ- 
ment and is an integral part of the story of current 
benefit payments. 

Over the whole year, the short duration of current 
unemployment can again be read in several facts. 
Although 17 percent of all covered workers filed 
claims in New York in 1947-48, less than 12 percent 
stayed unemployed and registered long enough to 
draw benefits. About one-third of the million claim- 
ants in that year drew no benefits at all. And only 
one out of every ten reported 26 weeks of unemploy- 
ment during the year—the maximum period for which 
benefits are payable. (Unfortunately, prewar com- 
parisons are not of much use here, because during the 
war period we doubled the minimum duration of 
payments and thus doubled the span of time for which 
we can measure the length of unemployment.) 

Arithmetic does not, of course, tell the whole story. 
Who are the benefit claimants in a period like the 
present? A continual minimum of unemployment 
seems to be a price we pay for a free labor market. 
How can we answer the employer’s question ‘With 
300,000 unemployed, why can’t I get labor?” 

Well, maybe he can. Many States make it a 
practice to arrange meetings with such employers to 
review the local Employment Service applicant file 
with them—a concrete example of what the text 
books call the “role of the public employment service 
in reducing frictional unemployment.” 
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In times like these, however, the “frictions”? cannot 
always be eliminated by this device. The jobs and 
the job seekers may not match up. Again, ‘‘300,000 
claimants” is too little information—e. g., the em- 
ployer wants foundry laborers, but the benefit file in 
his community consists of clerical workers, women 
factory workers over 40 years of age, and older men 
who are waiters, accountants, or watchmen. 

Moreover, the “‘friction’” that lies in geographical 
differences is always evident. We receive a report 
from, say, a Brooklyn claim office that the benefit 
claimants this month include “‘coal handlers and other 
unskilled industrial workers.”” In the same month, an 
office in the upper Hudson River Valley reports: 
“There still exists a great demand for laborers in this 
area.’ In the game of musical chairs we are all play- 
ing today because of the housing shortage, the chances 
of workers moving from Brooklyn to the upper Hudson 
River Valley for these jobs are slight. Our figure of 
300,000 includes consciousness of the 47,929 square 
miles of land area in the State of New York, over 
which our jobs and workers are scattered. 

In a period of minimum unemployment like the 
present, another important cause of unemployment is 
found in the normal-kaleidoscopic pattcrn of business 
activity. There are over half a million individual 
businesses operating in New York, and 153,000 farm 
units. [hese hundreds of thousands of enterprises are 
dynamic in their activities. The consequent ups and 
downs contribute substantially to the aggregate of 
300,000 claimants. In the month of August 1948, for 
illustration, New York claim offices reported, among 
the ‘“‘miscellaneous”’ causes of unemployment: 

Closed for annual inventory; Firm moved; Plant 
burned down; Mill undergoing repair; Work sus- 
pended pending receipt of materials. 

Factors like these, often overlooked in the popular 
conception of causes of joblessness, make up no small 
part of the current unemployment picture. Neither 
are they signs of declining employment nor evidence 
of willful idleness of benefit claimants. 

Finally, of course, New York, like many other 
States, is witnessing a revival of seasonal swings in 
economic activity that were almost entirely checked 
during the periods of intense war and immediate 
postwar demand. Seasonality and irregularities of 
consumer demands have returned to our apparel 
trades in New York, and if all occupations related to 
this industry are included, as they should be, half a 
million workers go on and off the job as seasonal 
currents run through the industry and its related 
parts. Seasonality has also returned in many other 
types of industrial and business activity. 

These are some of the sources of benefit payments 
in a period of high employment. No member of an 
Employment Service staff can read this without 
wanting to get into action. For action, however, we 
need public support of an intelligent program to 
tackle the job. The more detailed and accurate our 
labor market analysis, the closer we can come to this 
objective. 
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Let the Public in on the Facts... 


Job Insuranee in Its First Full Employment Period 


By PAUL W. WISEMAN and LOUISE MULLEN 


Employment Security Department, Olympia, Wash. 


HE STATE Of Washington is experiencing unprece- 

dented peacetime employment. Peak 1948 levels 

were exceeded only at the height of war produc- 
tion in 1944 when the State was close to the top in the 
Nation in the number of war workers per capita. In 
spite of the many adjustments in employment its 
workers and industries were forced to make, Wash- 
ington’s total civilian employment in July 1948 was 
estimated at 926,500, equaling 95.3 percent of the 
civilian labor force, favorably comparable with 96.5 
percent nationwide. The State is clearly enjoying 
full employment. 


Some Marked Contrasts 


In any discourse on unemployment compensation 
in a period of full employment, the only available 
yardsticks by which its present volume may be meas- 
ured are its violent changes from recent periods of 
postwar unemployment and from the wartime period 
of artificially high employment. Unemployment 
compensation has never before operated in a period 
of full employment. 

Unemployment compensation benefit payments in 
Washington dropped to as low as 300 per week during 
the war when overemployment existed in most of the 
population centers of the State. By 1944 the popu- 
lation had increased a quarter million above 1940 to 
a total of over two million. War plant work oppor- 
tunities had attracted workers from all parts of the 
Nation. Shipbuilding employment had mushroomed 
from 6,000 early in 1940 to 117,000 at its all-time 
peak in June 1943. Aircraft manufacture grew from 
2,000 to 47,000. The Hanford Atomic Energy de- 
velopment, nonexistent before the war, had about 
38,000 workers at its peak in 1944. Many other in- 
dustries had large though less spectacular rises. Al- 
together, employment in the industries now covered 
by the Washington Unemployment Compensation 
Act increased 85 percent from about 325,000 early 
in 1940 to 600,000 in June 1944. This was more 
than double the nationwide percentage increase. 

The great rise in employment, most of which was 
directly accounted for by war industries, was cause 
for concern by persons interested in the unemploy- 
ment insurance program in the State of Washington. 
Since 1941 the Washington Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act has had no size-of-firm or pay-roll limita- 
tion on coverage, and its benefit formula, changed 
early in 1945, is one of the most liberal in the Nation. 
Qualifying base year wages were set at $300, the 
weekly benefit amount was increased to vary from 
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$10 to $25, and duration to vary from 12 to 26 weeks: 
With a fixed benefit year extending from July through 
June of the following year and a fixed base year con- 
sisting of the previous calendar year, it was possible 
with hostilities ending when they did for many 
separated war workers to have two full rounds of 
benefits. During 1945-1946 they could draw up to 
26 weeks of benefits based on 1944 wages, and begin- 
ning in July 1946 they could again draw on 1945 
wages. 

The trend in covered employment started down 
after June 1944, and by July 1945 it had dropped 12 
percent to 525,000. Those ‘unemployed’ were 
largely fringe workers not interested in fulltime em- 
ployment, and the increase in benefits at that time 
was small. During the fall and winter months follow- 
ing the close of the war, covered employment dropped 
an additional 14 percent to a postwar low of 441,000 
in February 1946. This decline represented largely 
war workers whose earnings had been high. Air- 
craft and shipbuilding were both trending downward 
throughout most of 1945. From July 1945 to Febru- 
ary 1946 they lost 82,000 workers—a decline of 68 
percent. 

Total benefits during the calendar year 1946 were 
nearly $47 million, exceeding by almost $15 million 
all benefits paid during the State’s previous seven 
years’ history with unemployment compensation. Of 
this amount almost $9 million went to former Wash- 
ington workers who had earned qualifying wages in 
this State and, not finding employment in their resi- 
dent State, had filed against these earnings. This 
out-of-State drain has now dropped to a mere fraction 
of the total. 


Steadily Upward 


The much heralded postwar recession remained, to 
a great extent, an anticipation. In spite of the decline 
in Federal expenditures, businesses were operating at 
a rapid pace a few months after the war, and the de- 
mand for consumer goods was insatiable. Employ- 
ment increased rapidly during the first half of 1946 to 
reach a then peacetime record, and except for marked 
seasonal fluctuations which are characteristic of this 
State, it has been rising moderately since. 

Thus, Washington State met and weathered the 
postwar benefit blow and has since experienced one 
full benefit year during which comparatively few 
persons drew on “‘war job” earnings. From July 1947 
through June 1948 benefits were based on 1946 earn- 
ings, and the only remaining insured war workers 
were several thousand shipyard employees who con- 








tinued to be occupied with ship repair and renovation 
as late as 1947. Payments during this benefit year 
totaled $19 million, a 48 percent drop from the 
record high of $36 million in the previous benefit 
year. The accompanying chart shows benefits on an 
industrial basis for each of the last three benefit 
years. As might be expected, the greatest declines 
occurred in the major war industries—aircraft and 
shipbuilding. With a combined decrease of more 
than 86 percent, benefit payments in these groups 
were mere shadows of their early postwar volume. 
Nevertheless, shipbuilding still accounted for 13 
percent of the year’s benefit outlay, exceeded only by 
Trade and the division consisting of Logging, Lumber- 
ing, Wood Products, and Furniture. 

Shipyard claimants drew $2,547,000 in the 1948 
benefit year. While still a sizeable amount, it repre- 
sents a tremendous drop from the $17,332,000 paid 
to such claimants during the previous benefit year. 
August 1948 employment in this industry was only 
3,500 compared to 117,000 at its wartime peak. 

Where aircraft claimants drew over $6 million in 
unemployment insurance payments in the first benefit 
year following the close of the war, only $345,000 was 
so expended during the 1948 benefit year. Aircraft 
claimants in the 1948 benefit year received less than 


two cents of every benefit dollar. This industry in 
Washington has expanded from its postwar low at the 
close of 1945 except when retarded by a labor dispute 
during the spring and summer of 1948. Unemploy- 
ment insurance has been paid periodically to these 
claimants during short periods of curtailment due to 
materials shortages or changes in design. 


Disqualifications 


As with any insurance program, eligibility con- 
ditions had to be satisfied before payment resulted. 
During the benefit year immediately following the 
end of hostilities, disqualifications and denials were 
imposed in 14,534 instances, exclusive of labor dispute 
payment stoppages. Converted to rate of severity, 
this represents 10 percent of all claimants determined 
eligible on the basis of qualifying wages. Job offers 
were scarcer at that time and eligibility conditions 
were difficult to police. During the following benefit 
year the claimant volume remained about the same 
but the disqualification rate increased to 13 percent. 
In the first ‘“‘normal’’ peacetime benefit year which 
ended in June 1948, the claimant volume fell, but the 
disqualification rate stiffened to 174 percent. Dur- 
ing a period of full employment there is no place for 
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rocking-chair money. In the first postwar benefit 
year one-fifth of all disqualifications and denials were 
imposed for voluntarily quitting, one-third for refusal 
of suitable work, and 43 percent were denials for non- 
availability. As economic conditions began to adjust 
in the second postwar benefit year, suitable work 
refusal disqualifications dropped in both volume and 
relative position as workers accepted work offers and 
recognized the fact that the wartime abundance of 
high-paying jobs was over. During the 1948 benefit 
year only one in every 25 disqualifications and denials 
was for the work refusal issue. Availability denials 
comprised over half of the total during the 1947 and 
1948 benefit years. 


Exhaustions and Duration 


The benefit exhaustion potential in the first postwar 
benefit year would have been staggering had claimants 
filed immediately following the cutbacks. Because 
many of them delayed, the benefit year ended before 
their monetary entitlement had been used up. An 
exhaustion rate of 21 percent prevailed for this 
period. During the second postwar benefit year, 
however, the exhaustion rate climbed and 28 percent 
of all claimants determined eligible followed through 
to exhaust their full entitlement. During the 1948 
benefit year the exhaustion rate fell back to 22 per- 
cent, but the significant improvement appeared in the 
relative increase in the number of claimants who, 
having established benefit rights through the filing 
of a valid claim, drew no benefits at all. Median 
average duration fell from 10.7 weeks in the 1947 
benefit year to 7.5 weeks in the 1948 benefit year. 


Are Benefits Justified in Full Employment? 


These questions are always asked: “‘What place has 
unemployment insurance in a period of full employ- 
ment?” ‘‘Why pay benefits when jobs are available?” 

Even ‘‘full’” employment includes a segment of 
frictional unemployment caused by factors beyond 
the control of the most ideally planned economy. 
Ask the residents in the areas only recently deluged 
by flood waters of the rampaging Columbia River 
and both they and their employers will tell you un- 
employment insurance played an important role. 
Several thousand persons forced out of their regular 
activities were placed on emergency flood control 
work by the State employment service, but even 
after the crest had passed it was weeks before the 
flood subsided sufficiently to permit normal business 
operations. Unemployment insurance was there to 
cushion the impact of this major disaster. 

Ask the woods workers unemployed because of 
heavy snows and ask their employers. They will tell 
you that unemployment insurance not only helps to 
tide the worker over but keeps the crew a readily 
available manpower pool rather than a scattered 
group whose skills the employer must try to replace. 
This was especially true in 1948 when exceptionally 
frequent rains and heavy snows kept men idle in spite 
of the strong demand for lumber production. 

So long as there is progress there will be technologi- 
cal changes causing unemployment. Among other 
objectives unemployment insurance is intended to 
alleviate unemployment arising from such causes, 
and in doing so, it bears its just share of the cost of 
progress. 


OLD-TIME BUSHWORKERS WOULD 
NEVER BELIEVE IT 


CCT Is A FAR cRY from the old-time lumbermen’s shanty 

I to the modern camp for woodsworkers,”’ stated the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, Ottawa, 
Canada, in releasing a report of Department of Labour inspec- 
tors covering woods camps in which Displaced Persons have 
been working. 

This comment, according to a News Release of the Informa- 
tion Division, Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada, was 
prompted by the section of the report dealing with living con- 
ditions in 62 camps where more than 3,000 Displaced Persons 
were employed during the past winter. The release continued: 


“Every camp visited supplied white bed linen. Most camps 
had steam baths and some had showers, recreation rooms with 
motion pictures. Working side by side with Canadian woods- 
men, sharing with them the facilities of these modern camps, 
enjoying the same privileges, earning the same wages, the 
majority of these men from Europe are more than satisfied with 
their treatment in Canada. 


“Analysis of the report shows that 38 camps had motion 
pictures periodically, 49 had radio or telephone communication 
with the outside world. In 29 camps, recreation rooms were 
provided and in some of the others plans are under way to 


construct recreation rooms. Electricity provided lighting in 
31 camps, 27 had gas lamps, while only 4 used kerosene lamps. 
Average earnings for those on piecework was $7 per day, and 
for those on day labour $5 to $6 per day. 


‘*Most of the camps were from 35 to 40 miles from the nearest 
settlement, but transportation was usually available, and many 
of the workers visited these settlements on week-ends. 


‘Eloquent testimony to the satisfaction felt for the democratic 
Canadian way of life is contained in letters from many of these 
DP’s. These letters in the Department of Labour files are filled 
with gratitude to the Canadian Government which gave them 
the opportunity for a new and useful life. In some letters, 
incredulity was shown that such freedom and privileges could 
be the lot of the working man. In almost every case, there is 
evidence of determination to fulfill obligations and to prove 
worthy of becoming Canadian citizens. 


“It seems to be the desire of almost every Displaced Person 
to learn our language and to improve their education in every 
way. To satisfy this desire, many educational classes have been 
established and more than 2,900 Displaced Persons in the woods 
have received some instruction to date.” 
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Executive Director Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey is coached for his part in the Employment Security motion picture made 
recently for New Jersey. By incorporating individualized scenes such as this into a basic scenario, distinctive and individual- 
ized pictures were made cooperatively for 14 States. L. to R.: James E. Tripp, associate producer; William S. Conklin, 
Director of Information, New Jersey Unemployment Compensation Commission; Executive Director Hoffman of New Jersey; 
and J. H. Lieb, cameraman. 


Employment Security Information 
Via The Motion Picture 


By FRANK WELCH 





Information Representative, Division of Unemployment Compensation 


Illinois Department of Labor 





OTION PICTURES Offer one of the best possible 
M channels of presenting employment security 

information directly to the public; but in the 
past their use has been seriously limited by budgetary 
considerations and by lack of technical knowledge 
of the cinema medium on the part of informational 
service personnel. 

Although motion pictures are one of the most costly 
of informational devices, they are the only medium 
which permits us to present a complete, interesting 
and visual series of facts and impressions before 
groups of persons gathered for the purpose of being 
instructed. 

One distinct advantage of the motion picture is 
that it claims the undivided attention of the audience; 
the auditorium darkened; the audience is in a recep- 
tive mood; you do not have to compete with distrac- 
tions or other attractions. 

Another advantage is that it tells the informational 
story in exactly the same manner to each audience. 
If the scenario is well written and the production 
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well executed, the audience gets your story in pre- 
cisely the form you intend it to get the information— 
and in addition gets the exact impression you wish 
to transmit. 

The two great drawbacks to motion pictures as a 
public informational tool are: 1) their cost, and 2) 
difficulty of production. Even the most economically 
produced motion picture is a major budget item. 
Yet there are ways to overcome both of these 
objections. 

Some States have attempted to overcome the factor 
of cost by having amateur movie photographers, 
usually employed by some division of the State 
government, shoot the action part of the film. Then 
they have engaged a studio to dub in a sound track. 
While some of the resultant pictures may have served 
an immediate purpose, usually they have left much to 
be asked in technical excellence and in over-all 
effectiveness. 

Another method of cutting costs which has been 
used successfully in some agencies has been group 
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purchasing of motion pictures within a State. Under 
this plan, half a dozen departments within the State 
government have produced individual pictures 
through the same professional motion picture studio 
at approximately the same time. The economies in 
travel time and expenses of camera and production 
crews, the ‘“‘mass production” of art work and titles, 
etc., permit an appreciable reduction in price. 
Another type of group purchasing which sharply 
reduces the cost of informational motion pictures is 
that recently undertaken by 14 State Employment 
Security Agencies. In this instance, a basic scenario 
was written embodying the elements of unemploy- 
ment insurance which are common to all 14 States. 
This basic material was photographed in the motion 
picture company’s studio and on location. Individ- 
ualized scenes were then photographed in the 
various co-operating States, and separate titles and 
charts and a completely individualized sound track 
added for each State. Through this device, each 
State received a picture that was distinctly its own at 


approximately one-sixth of the cost it would have had 
to pay for the picture otherwise. 

Further reduction in the cost of producing informa- 
tional motion pictures of high professional quality 
appears probable in the near future with the develop- 
ment of television. All leaders in the television field 
agree that relatively inexpensive processes must be 
worked out for filming television programs and these 
same techniques and savings undoubtedly can be 
utilized in production of governmental informational 
pictures. 

Nor is the second obstacle, difficulty of production, 
an insuperable problem. The main answer to this 
problem is good administrative planning. Have the 
entire picture planned carefully on paper before the 
actual scene shooting starts and determine in advance 
what your audience is and how it is to be reached. 

Few Employment Security agencies have com- 
petent scenario writers on their staffs. But qualified 
writers are available through most professional 
motion picture firms—or on a free-lance basis in 


Ready to shoot on a studio set for the cooperative Employment Security motion picture made recently for 14 States. The 
Cooperating States were Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, New Jersey, New 


Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
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arolina, and Washington. 
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inost of the larger cities. If the scenario must be 
written within the agency the writer should study 
available books on writing for motion pictures and 
television before preparing the scenario. 

Deciding upon the major audience or audiences 
to be reached before starting the film is of vital 
importance. For this decision will influence your 
budget, the scenario, and plans for distribution 
of the film. 

Ordinarily, for Employment Security films you 
will be primarily interested in reaching nontheater 
audiences—except for spot recruiting trailers, etc. 
This audience may be comprised of several segments 
of the public meeting separately, such as union 
groups, school groups, fraternal organizations, busi- 
ness men’s clubs, civic organizations and the like. 
Films can be booked for showing before these groups 
through your regular informational contacts with 
them. A truism that is often overlooked in planning 
for an information motion picture, is that the picture 
is no good, regardless of its artistic and informational 
merit, unless people see it. On the other hand, if a 
million persons see a film produced at a cost of 
$10,000, the average cost of presenting your message 
is only about 1 cent for each individual. 

Experience in the production of informational 
motion pictures on the State level, leads to the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Decide first what you want to accomplish and 
which segments of the public you want to reach. 

2. Plan the entire film on paper and have a com- 
plete shooting scenario before production starts. 

3. Put as much human interest, action and drama 
as possible into your scenario. 

4. If at all possible, insist that the job be handled 
by a professional motion picture firm. 

5. Investigate the possibilities of group purchasing 
with other departments within your own State, or 
cooperative production with agencies similar to 
yours in other States. 

With proper planning and the exercise of a moder- 
ate amount of ingenuity, professional motion pictures 
are not outside the realm of possibility for our State 
informational problems. And with them we can do 
a better informational job and reach thousands of 
persons more effectively than we can with the printed 
or spoken word alone. 








(Continued from p. 4) 
13. Job clinics 
14. Employer institutes 


15. Stabilization programs for special groups (Rural Indus- 
tries, women, non-whites, migratory labor, chlidren, physically 
handicapped—veterans) 


16. Analysis of problems of seasonal employment 

17. Development and expansion of employment counseling 

Here, then, under only one of eight areas of activity 
is a complete public relations project. It becomes 
obvious what needs to be said. 

Employment Security operations normally affect 
five related sections of the public: Management, 
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Labor, Community Organizations, Schools and Col- 
leges, and Government Agencies and Organizations. 
Each activity in this State’s public relations program 
requires the understanding and acceptance of one or 
more of these groups. 

At this point let us select one of the 17 assignments 
from the activity outlined above and follow it through. 
Take Item 3, ‘‘Technical and especially developed 
analyses of UC program effects on specific local 
industries, occupational groups, etc.’ Three seg- 
ments of the population are involved: the General 
Public, Management and Labor. What media and 
methods are used in getting the story across?—press 
releases, school programs, radio, group meetings, and 
community forums. In contacts the release of specific 
employment security data on industry and occupa- 
tions and special program agreements is recom- 
mended. To reach Management and Labor, a 
public relations unit would use direct personal con- 
tacts with employers and unions, direct mail, and 
meetings with industry and labor groups. The 
materials used would be brochures prepared by the 
technical staff, articles on specialized and professional 
occupations, maps, charts, and _graphs. 

The action in step 5, while analyzed and outlined 
by the Public Relations office, would be carried out 
by the Placement, Technical Services, Research and 
Statistics Division, and Local Office Management in 
cooperation with Management and Labor groups. 
The results of the program, or step 6, would be 
reflected statistically in the USES-209 monthly 
report. But the less tangible results would be of 
greater magnitude: Fulfilment of the plan would be 
a continuing source of satisfaction to Management, 
Labor, the Community which serves both, and to 
the Agency which has done a good job. 

Obviously, the above example demonstrates only 
one of more than a hundred elements in any well- 
operated Employment Security Program. To suc- 
cessfully pursue this one problem requires four units 
of an entire staff and at least six mediums. None cf 
the action in this one instance can be centered around 
one individual. At no point is there necessity for 
“press agentry.” 

In this article an attempt has been made to indicate 
the place of public relations in Employment Security 
Programs. This writer is convinced that without an 
understanding of program objectives, not only will the 
Employment Security Program degenerate, but the 
entire social security structure is in danger. The bat- 
tle of overcoming misunderstanding, indifference, re- 
sistance, and prejudice requires infinite patience, skill 
and perseverance. This cannot be done effectively by 
a good newspaper man, a good radio commentator, a 
good speaker, a good organizer, a glad-hander, a direct 
mail writer, a sign painter, or a pamphlet designer. It 
requires a combination of all of these, plus a common 
understanding among commissioners, administra- 
tors, department heads, key executives and operators 
charged with the responsibility of bringing about em- 
ployment security. 
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Some Steps Are Fundamental... 


A Sound Approach to the Publie Understanding 


By WILLIAM S. CONKLIN 


Secretary and Director of Public Relations 
Unemployment Compensation Commission of New Jersey 


HAT MAY BE the proper employment security 

informational or public relations program 

varies from State to State, but there are some 
fundamentals that should be accepted in any presen- 
tation to the public. 

First, the employment security agency must be 
honest and factual in educating the worker and the 
employer. Its story should be presented in simple 
and understandable language. In any media, we 
should use three or four syllable words only when 
there are no one or two syllable words to serve the 
purpose. . 

Second, the informational program must be ex- 
tremely flexible and the public relations or infor- 
mational representative often resembles a trapeze 
performer shifting his weight day-by-day from one 
presentation to another. Today, he may place 
emphasis on the Employment Service; tomorrow, he 
will probably have to explain just why in a “tight” 
labor market there are “heavy” benefit pavments. 
In three states, Rhode Island, California, and New 
Jersey, his stint for the day may be topped off on 
“off the job” disability insurance. 


No Set Pattern 


Media and techniques in a good informational or 
public relations program cannot be flatly prescribed 
for all States. A program that might be standard 
operating procedure in New Jersey, in another State 
may fall far below the standard to be used for that 
State. Variations in law, industrial status, popula- 
tion distribution and attitudes of the public to the 
employment security program should be considered. 

However, in the selection of media, the following 
might be considered a pattern, subject to shifts due 
to particular conditions within a State: 1. News- 
paper stories. 2. Speaking engagements and forums. 
3. Pamphlets and leaflets. 4. Exhibits. 5. Radio 
spot announcements and talks. 6. Throwaways and 
circulars in employer mailings. 7. Magazines. 

The techniques employed by the State public rela- 
tions or informational representative can be as varied 
as the number of employment security jurisdictions. 
For instance, in New Jersey, stories released to the 
State House correspondents at Trenton generally 
bring about the most effective results. In releasing 
stories through the State House correspondents, we 
consider timing to be an important element. The 
release is never handed out when the correspondents 
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have a heavy run of copy. Should the State Legisia- 
ture be meeting on a certain day or a public hearing 
under way, no release is scheduled. 

In another State, it may be found more practicable 
to release a story direct to the newspapers. 

In our State, we have found that forums and panels 
are of extreme educational value to employers and 
workers and far superior to an individual speaker, 
particularly where there is a large audience. The 
forums are easy to arrange and handle. After a re- 
quest is received from an organization, either the Ex- 
ecutive Director or the Secretary to the Commission 
takes the assignment of giving an over-all talk on the 
employment security program which, in New Jersey, 
includes unemployment insurance, employment serv- 
ice, and off-the-job disability insurance; and some- 
times one of these also serves as moderator. 

An employer forum may find at the panel table the 
moderator, the Director of the Employment Service 
Division, the Director of the Disability Insurance 
Division, the Chief of Contributors’ Service, the 
Chief of Benefits and a representative of the Board of 
Review. A forum for labor is presented without the 
Chief of Contributors’ Service and often without the 
Employment Service Division representative except 
that the Local Office Manager and Senior Claims 
Examiner may be in the audience and any specific 
questions regarding the Local Office will be referred 
to them for answers. 


Pioneer in Forum Field 


New Jersey is a pioneer in the forum field and todag 
with a Temporary Disability Benefits Law amendiny 
and supplementing the Unemployment Insurance 
Law, we find the forum is an excellent public rela- 
tions channel through which important segments of 
the population may become informed about the law, 
the operations of the Agency, and the problems that 
exist today because of the curtailed budgets. 

As to the other proposed media, pamphlets and 
leaflets must rank near the top of any good informa- 
tional program, but in these pieces of literature, dan- 
ger often lurks. Unemployment insurance and, now, 
off-the-job disability insurance, are complex and are 
not easily explained in laymen’s language. We are 
tempted to use our shop lingo—base year, benefit year, 
wage credits, benefit amount, rate and duration and 
often the term “‘compensable unemployment.” We 
just can’t seem to get away from these terms which 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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Are They Geared to Community Needs? 





The Regional Office Looks at Public Relations 


By J. K. JOHNSON 
Regional Director, Cleveland, Ohio 


66 A “he is a rose is a rose is a rose,’ once wrote 
the celebrated Gertrude Stein, the repetitive 
phrase gaining her considerable publicity if 
not understanding of her work. There are some 
well-paid advertising agencies who sell the repetitive, 
hammer-blow theory of advertising with considerable 
success to large corporations. Other equally expert 
“experts” disagree with this constant repetition 
technique. They attempt to reach the _ public 
through a varied approach based on analysis of what 
the public understands and wants. 

All too frequently, public information programs 
of Government in géneral, and employment security 
in particular, are based on the hammering home of 
our own ideas in our own “shop” terms. How often 
do we attain the outside point of view while operating 
within our organizations? How accurately do we 
measure and acknowledge the limited understanding 
of our employment security program by the great 
public it serves? How fully do we recognize the 
areas of criticism and prejudice which are not utterly 
without foundation, and, instead of clothing ourselves 
in an armor of righteous indignation, attempt to 
bring to the public in terms which it can understand 
the great social purpose of our work? 

The Regional Offices of the Federal Security 
Agency and of the Bureau of Employment Security 
do not, of course, “operate” either the employment 
service or the unemployment insurance programs. 
The Regional Office is the Federal field-arm of the 
Federal-State partnership. It can, however, by 
working with and not at the State agencies, help 
bring the “outside”? point of view and suggest infor- 
mation methods which are being tried and are prov- 
ing successful in other States and in other agencies. 

The Regional Office is, like the State agencies, 
limited in staff and due to budget limitations no 
longer has available public information specialists to 
work with State informational officers. Therefore, its 
help in the field of public information will vary con- 
siderably by region, both in quantity and in quality. 
Some successful patterns or principles, however, can 
be pointed up since they remain truisms in spite of 
labor market situations and organizational patterns 
which vary from State to State and from time to 
time. 


What Does the Public Think? 


First, what does the public in your State or your 
town really think of the public employment service? 
Has that opinion been obtained by asking public 
leaders or the man in the street? Or, is it your own 
opinion as a local office manager or State informa- 
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tion specialist? What is the public misunderstanding 
about unemployment insurance? Which groups in 
what parts of the public have what kinds of mis- 
understandings? A ‘Gallup poll’? approach to the 
current thinking of our customers is an excellent 
starting point for building an informational program. 


Accentuate the Positive 


Secondly, after the facts are known from the “out- 
side”’ point of view, by all means “‘accentuate the posi- 
tive.” The Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation under Administrator Frank J. Collopy and 
some of his able assistants—Paul Motz, William Papier, 
and Edward Glick—has demonstrated the value of this 
policy. They have. stressed through press releases, 
radio programs, and group meetings, from the State 
office and from the local offices, their agency policy of 
first finding a job for every citizen who wants a job— 
and failing that, to pay the eligible worker unemploy- 
ment insurance. They have gone further than job- 
finding and referral. They have used labor market 
information and all of the resources of the agency to 
bring new industry into labor surplus areas by aggres- 
sive campaigns, hand-tailored to meet the needs of a 
potential employer. ‘Thus they are successfully help- 
ing to solve long-range unemployment situations, 
which will be of lasting good to the citizens of the State. 

The question of fraud in unemployment insurance is 
and will continue to be for some time a live subject and 
conversation-piece for the man in the street. We can 
again “‘accentuate the positive” by making spot sur- 
veys of the actual incidence of fraud and informing 
the public of the situation that really exists. In Ohio. 
for example, a spot check of 150,000 covered workers 
indicated some 2,500 possible fraud cases on the basis 
of wages being earned in the same quarter as benefits 
were paid. Of these, 2,400 were cleared as not fraudu- 
lent, and the balance of around 100 were given more 
thorough investigation to determine whether or not 
fraud actually existed. A possible fraud incidence of 
only 76 cases per 100,000 workmen is a far different 
story from the allegations made in some of our recent 
magazine articles and radio programs. Can we think 
up ways to put this less dramatic story over to the 
public? It is just the old homespun yarn that the 
American citizen is fundamentally honest. 


Community Group Action 


Third, community group action is perhaps the 
most effective way of obtaining public understanding 
as well as help in the operation of a better program. 
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The so-called “public” is not a single homogeneous 
group of individuals reacting with a common mind. 
The “public” is the fellow across the street or down 
the block whom we don’t know. He may be for us 
or “agin’’ us; he may understand our program or he 
may ‘‘misunderstand” what we are doing. If he 
misunderstands, we are inclined to feel about him 
like a well-known Clevelander feels about a ‘“‘radi- 
cal’’—‘‘A person you don’t like, who asks questions 
you can’t answer.” The “‘public,’ organized as it 
is in groups of like interests, can be approached with 
great success on a local community basis. 

Last year, in Michigan, the Michigan Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, through the per- 
sonal efforts of Emerson J. Poag, its Chairman and 
James Moore, Executive Director, did a very effec- 
tive job of presenting the intricacies of a new and 
complex unemployment insurance law to literally 
thousands of employers by group meetings held all 
over the State. In the employment service field, very 
practical use was made of local labor market infor- 
mation and occupational analysis techniques in a 
number of Michigan communities, through local 
offices surveying and analyzing the numbers and 
kinds of jobs at which their citizens worked. A some- 
what similar project, carried out in Cleveland by the 
Employment Service for the Occupational Planning 
Committee (an influential community group), did 
more to bring public understanding of the services 
available in the local employment office than most 
planned “informational programs” had done in 
years. 

It has been said many times that public informa- 
tion programs must be geared to the needs of the 
community. Our States and towns differ. They 
have individualities as much as do our citizens. In 
Kentucky, for example, although largely a rural 
State, there was noted a need on the part of em- 
ployers for assistance in the field of personnel manage- 
ment. Working with employer groups to meet 
supervisory and on-the-job training needs brought 
the Agency’s public relations with employers to a 
point not hitherto realized. 


Regional Office Assistance to States 


The Regional Office can help in the informational 
phases of our Federal-State Employment Security 
system in many ways. The successful information 
or public relations job is not a one-shot super cam- 
paign; nor is it a repetitive hammering home of our 
pet technical phrases and statistics on claims and 
placements by issuing reams of “canned” news 
releases. Public understanding is the sum of the 
individual reactions of Joe and Mary, of Mr. Big and 
Mrs. Little. And John and Joe and Mary form their 
opinions not only when they read the newspaper or 
listen to an agency-sponsored broadcast—they react 
to second-hand stories of neighbors, to the inviting 
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or the disorderly appearance of a local office, or to 
the degree of courtesy which they receive when they 
file a claim. 

The Regional Office can help the State agency in 
its day-to-day work with the agency on many phases 
of employment security administration that affect pub- 
lic relations. It can help in the budget process when 
the State desires to improve the physical appearance 
of local offices. It can help by evaluating local office 
services, and bring to the agency the “‘outside’’ point of 
view, which may result in additional training directed 
toward more courteous treatment of job applicants 
and claimants. It can further public understanding 
through speeches and newsworthy releases on program 
developments which are region-wide in character or 
go beyond a single State border. Finally, the Regional 
Office can contribute by a sympathetic understanding 
of the State agencies’ operating problems—for with 
good will and with our eyes on the common goal, we 
can make our fine Federal-State employment security 
program more effective for the great public it is de- 
signed to serve. 





A Sounp APPROACH TO PuBLIC UNDERSTANDING 
(Continued from p. 13) 


become more complicated when we turn to the law- 
yers of the Agency for advice and guidance. One of 
the most important jobs we have today is to rid our 
informational pamphlets of these “starchy” terms and 
tell our story in familiar, understandable words. All 
informational pamphlets should bear the following 
notation: “‘ This leaflet does not have the effect of law, rule, 
or regulation, and is issued for informational purposes only.” 

Exhibits, too, are important—in “‘selling’’ the em- 
ployment service, in particular, and the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. The art work must be at- 
tractive and good and here is where the public rela- 
tions representative must display real talent because 
of the limited ‘area for words. There should be a 
punch in the copy but it must be within the four cor- 
ners of the law. 

The public relations or informational program 
should be emphasized in all employment security 
agencies. Actually, public relations is merely a reflec- 
tion of the job being done by the Agency and its poli- 
cies along with explaining to the public the meaning 
of the laws, policies and procedures of the Agency. 
In employment security, there must be a well planned 
and executed informational program co-related to all 
staff and operating bureaus and it is extremely im- 
portant that the program merit the confidence of the 
employees of the Agency as well as the public it serves. 
For that reason, it must be honest and factual. 
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Diversity characterizes the format of newsletters. They come 
from every State with a difference in title, color, make-up, writing 
style, method of duplication, and to a surprising degree, rather 
widely differing contents. 
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The Labor Market Newsletter... 


Labor Market Facts 


LL MAJOR areas and hundreds of smaller areas 
A throughout the country are now issuing Labor 
Market Newsletters. Labor market releases 
have received quick recognition as one of the best 
tools available to the local offices and the State 
agencies with which to improve public relations. 

How does one account for the popularity of the 
Newsletter—for its enthusiastic acceptance by em- 
ployers, labor groups, legislators, schools, and Gov- 
ernment agencies—and for the space it is given in the 
press all over the country? 

The answer rests basically with the fact that labor 
market information is important information. Few 
facts with regard to the local economy are of more 
compelling interest than employment changes and 
employment prospects, extent of unemployment, 
worker surpluses and shortages, occupational outlook 
and other miscellaneous labor market aspects. The 
conditions affect not only employers, workers, and 


job seekers, but the young people of the locality who 


are to become a part of the labor force. 

But that does not tell the whole story. Probably 
the most important single factor in the widespread 
favorable acceptance of these official releases from a 
Government agency is the attractive non-technical 
style of presenting labor market data. This accept- 
ance, moreover, brought about a greater labor mar- 
ket awareness or consciousness in the community 
which, in turn, is leading toward fuller utilization of 
labor market information and is helping to provide a 
more orderly setting for matching workers with jobs. 
The Newsletter, we are told, has often enhanced the 
prestige of the Employment Service in the community 
it serves and has at times been the instrument which 
opens the way for greater participation of the local 
ES office in community planning and action. 


Where the Credit Belongs 


The development of the present-day Newsletter can 
be credited almost wholly to State and local initia- 
tive. The National office, soon after VJ-Day, gave 
encouragement, through a Field Instruction, to the 
regular release of local labor market information— 
a practice which a number of areas had already 
launched. Included in this field instruction was a 
sample release, which in the light of subsequent prog- 
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Make News 


By SARAH LEITER, Economist, 


Bureau of Employment Security, 


Washington, D. C. 


ress, seems as old-fashioned as the horse and buggy. 

Once the program caught on—which it did with 
amazing rapidity, the National office facilitated 
the exchange of Newsletters among the States. This, 
too, was a spur to local and State offices to make 
their releases outstanding. A_ sense of friendly 
competition developed, but, more important, was the 
realization that a mediocre newsletter could be its 
own worst enemy: if it were not read or were merely 
glanced at it would not accomplish its aim. 

Currently there are about 500 newsletters being 
released at regular intervals. Although new areas 
continue to be added to the list the total has remained 
virtually unchanged during the last 2 years since 
some of the smaller communities have discontinued 
their letters. However, every State in the country 
participates in the program; there is either a State 
letter, or, there are a number of local area releases; 
sometimes there are both. 

Releases reach a wide variety of individual readers 
besides going to the press and radio. An examination 
of mailing lists reveals a variety of recipients of this 
popular free publication: Management subscribers, 


through employers, trade associations, chambers of 


commerce; Labor, through unions, union councils; 
Legislative bodies, through local, State, and national 
legislators, mayors and governors; Educational insti- 
tutions, through high schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, research agencies; Community institutions and 
organizations, through libraries, social welfare agen- 
cies, veterans groups; and lastly other Government 
agencies subscribing through one or more of their 
Federal, State, and local offices. In addition, labor 
market releases get extensive circulation among Em- 
ployment Service staffs and are often interchanged 
among local offices within a state for counseling pur- 
poses and as a guide to intrastate clearance for labor. 


The Style’s the Thing 


The three major aspects of the labor market release 
are format, style, and content. These make it what 
it is. ‘They may appear to be listed in the reverse 
order of importance. Actually, however, when one 
considers the basic objectives of the public release of 
labor market information he will realize this order is 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Like the mythical “typical American,” there is no typical 
newsletter. . . no one ideal approach to the presentation 
of labor market information. They are as individual as the 
many communities they come from. 
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It Takes Judgment, Tact and Timing... . 


To Win the Publie Mind 


By M. R. DUNNAGAN 


Informational Service Representative 


Employment Security Commission of North Carolina 


ra 4 ON’T BE worDy.” This advice recently was 

given by a State Unemployment Compensa- 

tion Commission to its Appeal Tribunal 
examiners. That it is sound advice in a sound 
approach to creating better public understanding of 
the Unemployment Insurance Program through 
information channels cannot be questioned. One 
hundred brief and clear words are worth infinitely 
more than five times that length with “excessive 
plumage.” This is true for it has a better chance of 
getting into the papers, and it stands an even greater 
chance of being read when it is published. We all 
might recall with benefit that the creation of the 
earth and its flora and fauna is described in one short 
chapter of the Bible. 

A second important “don’t” we’d like to add is 
“don’t write unless you have something to write 
about.” We information men are frequently tempted 
to write to make a good showing—so we can point to 
the amount of material issued from our offices. We 
should be more concerned with the amount.that gets 
into the newspapers, and why it is or is not used. It is 
the item that is published that counts—the public has 
an opportunity to read it. However, the unpub- 
lished item may not be entirely lost; a newspaper man 
who reads it with sufficient care to arrive at the 
conclusion he does not care to use it, may retain some 
of the information for use later, or he may hand the 
item to the editorial writer who may find it usable. 

When a newsworthy item develops and we prepare 
it for distribution, we should give along with it, some 
additional information on the provisions of the law 
or the regulations that apply. The average man 
probably finds the Employment Security Law or 
official bulletins rather dry reading and gives them 
little attention. But, if the point we want to get across 
is “thrown in” with some item which does catch his 
interest he doubtless would do something about it. 
Give a man something he wants and he will take some 
of what we want him to get along with it. 


x 
Open House Meetings 


Names, important and familiar names, are valuable 
if used properly in getting a message over to the 
public. An example might prove valuable. A few 
years ago in North Carolina we adopted a program 
of holding ‘‘open house” in every one of the employ- 
ment offices then operated in the State. The Gover- 
nor appointed an Advisory Council of five members 
for each of the local offices and issued a certificate of 
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appointment to each member. These Advisory 
Council members were to be installed at the ‘‘open 
house”? meetings by some high official of the State 
Commission. Employers and labor leaders were 
extended special invitations to attend, and some of 
both groups participated in the program. 

The office manager presided. He presented the 
State Commission official, who outlined the work of 
the Commission briefly and impressively installed the 
Local Advisory Council. Prominent local citizens in 
high official positions applied for jobs down the line 
in their organizations. Prominent industrialists filed 
claims for unemployment compensation under a 
specified set of facts, one with disqualification, the 
other without. Oral Trade Questions were asked 
the job applicants to demonstrate methods used. 
Some of the Oral Trade Questions had to be prepared 
for the occasions, since none existed for certain jobs. 


Notables Apply for Jobs 


The late Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the 
Navy and former Ambassador to Mexico, editor and 
publisher of the News and OBserRveEr, applied for a 
job as newspaper reporter. The late Julian Price, 
president of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Co., applied for a job as insurance salesman. The 
Mayor, a former bank official, applied for a job as 
bank teller. The president of a large public utilities 
company applied for a job as meter reader. The 
president of a large textile corporation filed a claim 
for unemployment compensation, with disqualifica- 
tions. A high telephone official filed claim, without 
disqualifications. The pattern varied to suit condi- 
tions in local office areas, but open house and installa- 
tions and demonstrations were held in all local 
offices—even though it required three or four months 
to cover all of them. 

The ‘‘open house” programs were news. Advance 
stories, skeletonized, were sent to all local offices to be 
released by local managers, with the big names of 
those who had agreed in advance to apply for jobs 
or file claims. The newspapers carried splendid ad- 
vance publicity, for one or more editors or publishers 
were in the cast of characters. Good crowds turned 
out to see the prominent citizens perform and were 
highly pleased. Incidentally, they learned something 
of the operations and activities of the Commission’s 
two principal divisions. Reporters were present and 
gave splendid reports, many of them illustrated by 
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pictures, and many of them also making the front 
page. This program gave the local communities a 
lot of information about the work of the Commission. 
In retrospect, it was a worth-while project. 

Newspapers and their readers like human interest 
stories of unusual incidents and activities. Each 
summer season numbers of North Carolina men, ex- 
perienced in curing tobacco, are referred to areas in 
Canada in which tobacco growing has developed into 
an important agricultural activity in recent years. A 
few weeks ago an expert tobacco curer was referred 
from Raleigh, N. C., to a Canadian employer and was 
issued a border crossing permit, No. 413. He did 
not like the 13” in his number and asked that it be 
changed. Here are his reasons: born on the 13th, 
married on 13th, leg broken on 13th, moved into a 
new home on 13th, two years later evicted on 13th, 
wife left him on the 13th. He was afraid that if the 
“13”? remained in his border-crossing permit, he 
would never get back home. It was changed and the 
incident was reported in the newspapers. 


Married in the Local Office 


Illustrating the type of service that is a little 
“beyond the call of duty” of an employment office 
is an incident of a few years ago which happened 
in Washingtoa, North Carolina. A bachelor tenant 
farmer applied for a job. The farm placement inter- 
viewer checked and found he had an order but it 
was for a “tenant family.” The applicant hastened 
to say he could supply the family if that would get 
him the job. The farmer-employer was called in. 
‘That would be fine,” he said. The applicant said 
he would need a little cash advance for examinations 
and a marriage license. This, too, the farmer agreed 
to. While the applicant went for his bride, the local 
office arranged for the magistrate, and in due course 
a ceremony took place in the employment office. 
The delighted farmer picked up the personal effects 
of the bride and groom, and carried them and the 
couple in his truck to their new home. This item 
was carried by the Associated Press and United 
Press. 

Wholesale cooperation from newspapers may not 
always be forthcoming, but when it does happen it 
is a great boon to information people. Take, for 
example, the war period in North Carolina. Two 
types of industries had suffered because of selective 
service and the lure of glamourous and spectacular 
war industries. ‘These were the textile plants and the 
logging, lumbering and pulpwood industry. They 
were having trouble in getting and keeping sufficient 
workers; absenteeism was unduly severe; many 
workers lacked interest and hence production suffered. 

The Informational Service attacked the problem 
head-on. It worked out a plan for publicizing the 
importance to the war effort of these industries and of 
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working in them. It aimed to show that they were 
as vital as shipbuilding and plane construction; that 
their products must be kept moving to the front. In- 
formation was given in a bulletin to all local office 
managers in areas in which these activities were im- 
portant—and both of them were virtually State-wide. 
The suggestion was made to textile and pulp-paper 
plant executives that they run a series of page adver- 
tisements in local newspapers, getting over to the 
public and to workers the vital part their production 
was playing in winning the war. Newspapers were 
advised of the plan, but local offices were to do the 
“selling” job, with all the assistance they needed from 
the Informational Service Representative. 

The success of the plan was gratifying; employers 
reported the carefully worded messages had a stabi- 
lizing effect on workers. 


One Good Turn Deserves Another 


Incomplete reports indicated that several hundred 
pages of advertisements were carried in about 60 news- 
papers, in some 50 communities in the State, and that 
more than $25,000 was paid to the newspapers by 
these two industries—industries which normally have 
nothing to advertise locally and from which news- 
papers ordinarily receive little revenue. The plan 
was presented by the Informational Service Repre- 
sentative to publishers attending the annual State 
convention of the North Carolina Press Association. 
After he had finished, the president facetiously re- 
marked that he did not know what the world was 
coming to—that a Government agency, famous for its 
free-space addiction, was actually trying to help the 
newspapers earn revenue. But the publishers appre- 
ciated the plan; their cordiality toward it was very 
evident, and later free space came very willingly for 
the agency’s use. 

These are but a few examples in which the spirit 
of cooperation with those whose facilities we seek to 
use, day after day and week after week, through the 
years, are made available more readily. Without the 
splendid cooperation of the newspapers and the radio 
stations, little could be accomplished in presenting our 
program to the public in a way that will explain 
clearly what we are attempting to do. When the 
public knows, it shows a readiness to support us. 
Speeches before civic, patriotic, employer and em- 
ployee groups are valuable, too, and the personal 
contacts are even more effective. Through “audi- 
ence participation” the public has an opportunity to 
ask questions and get answers. ‘The principal draw- 
back to this form of dispensing information is its 
limitations; only small groups can be reached. 

The newspapers and their modern allies, the radio 
stations, still offer the best media for reaching the 
public and telling it about the activities and purposes 
of the Employment Security Program. 
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Avoid Smug Assumptions ey 





ANALYSIS OF THE INTANGIBLE 


By KEN B. HARPER 


Public Relations Counselor, Austin, Texas 


HAT is the level of public acceptance of em- 

W ployment security in your State? 

A continuous public opinion poll would 
supply this information. At the end of each month or 
week you could turn to the report made by a skilled 
surveying agency and learn that in such and such a 
town the employers or the workers believed such and 
such. Then you could either feel the satisfaction of 
achievement or, if the opinion trend were negative, 
take steps to correct attitudes and beliefs specifically 
defined and located geographically. 

But employment security agencies do not have com- 
mercial public opinion surveys available. This very 
fact leaves the door open for the dangerous practice 
of assumption. Not having facts available, the nor- 
mal, human tendency is to lean back and assume 
everything under control. 

Danger of this practice may be likened to the health 
of an individual. Just as an aggravated skin irritation 
if not checked may become malignant so may an un- 
known public opinion condition develop into a public 
attitude which could block public acceptance for all 
time. 

A continuous evaluation of public acceptance then 
is necessary for safety’s sake. Not having commercial 
opinion surveys available, administrators must make 
the most of what they have. You must analyze, study 
and interpret with the thought continually in mind 
that you must know how programs are being ac- 
cepted in each community and section of the State. 

For instance, in the person of every employee of 
your agency you have a listening-post. Here then is 
a key source of current information on local public 
opinion. 

Other sources of evaluation are trade association 
executives, heads of veterans’ organizations and labor 
leaders. These individuals will help you by reflect- 
ing the opinions of their members. 

Subject to analysis are editorials; the position, 
prominence, frequency and nature of news stories; the 
number of times reporters voluntarily call on local 
offices; the ratio of local office press releases to news 
stories printed; the frequency with which agency 
representatives are asked to appear before luncheon 
clubs; the number of times chambers of commerce 
ask for special surveys, etc. 

In some States administrators have been thinking 
about measurement of public acceptance for many 
years. Some have even attempted to gather infor- 
mation from employees in contact with the public. 
They have made efforts to measure acceptance 
through business, veterans and labor organizations. 
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Before the war, one State attacked the problem by 
an audit. An opinion questionnaire was developed 
by which field representatives could report what they 
thought was the trend of acceptance and understand- 
ing in different areas on key phases of programs. 

That State later substituted a long and searching 
analysis prepared by field supervisors in the form of 
series of questions. By answering the questions, each 
local office gave the State office a fairly accurate audit 
of the condition of public acceptance as of the date 
the document was submitted. 

During the war, this process was intensified many 
fold, not only in the State referred to above, but in 
almost every State where manpower demands were 
acute. In the period immediately. following the end 
of the fighting States found their problems of 
public acceptance increasing, rather than decreasing, 
and from general observation this still appears to be 
the case. 

As an independent public relations counselor, 
engaged in handling many accounts for private 
business, I believe that if I were called on to establish 
a method of analyzing public acceptance of employ- 
ment security programs, I would suggest the following: 

First, expand the USES 209-A to include public 
attitude recording. The revision of this report would 
measure the degree of public acceptance and effective- 
ness of steps taken to achieve better understanding of 
programs. I would require a detailed report of major 
actions in connection with farm groups, labor organ- 
izations, trade associations and veterans’ organiza- 
tions, as well as any newspaper releases, speeches, 
radio broadcasts or special promotions during each 
month. This discussion should provide a candid 
analysis of the degree of public acceptance attained. 

Second, a combined statistical and analytical report- 
ing system should be instituted whereby each local office 
would report directly to the State office on its informa- 
tional activities for the preceding month. This report 
should contain such information as the following: 


—attendance as a representative of the agency at 
local meetings, committee meetings and conven- 
tions and conferences with officers of civic organi- 
zations, farm groups, labor unions, veterans’ asso- 
ciations and the like. 

—press releases to daily newspapers, weekly news- 
papers and radio stations. 

—contacts with the office by representatives of daily 
newspapers, weekly newspapers and radio stations 

—radio programs aired, broken down into 15- 
minute, 5-15 minute, and spot announcements. 
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—speeches before civic, farm, labor, veterans’ organ- 
izations and before high schools and colleges. 

—number and type of pamphlets distributed. 

—an evaluation of activities and public acceptance. 

Third, an analysis should be made monthly, on 
a State-wide basis, of informational activities. It 
should include an analysis of clippings, a study of the 
209-A’s, and a digest of the statistical reports from 
the local offices. This document should then be 
made available to every person in the organization 
who has any connection with public relations activi- 
ties. Much of the measurement of acceptance, with- 


out the use of public opinion polls, must of necessity 
remain intangible by uncharted methods. For in- 
stance, you will have to watch newspaper clippings 
very closely. Even so, it requires a trained eye to 
catch the hint of a growing unfavorable opinion trend 
before it reaches the status of unfavorable editorial 
comment. 

You will have to depend to a great extent on the 
intelligent measurement of local conditions by people 
in local offices. Regardless of what other devices or 
systems you may use in the future, this must continue 
to be the keystone. 


Advisory Couneils and Public Relations 


By COLLIS STOCKING 
Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


UR EMPLOYMENT and unemployment insurance 
() services cannot make their full contributions to 
our economic welfare without gaining prestige 
and public confidence. The best methods and pro- 
cedures in the world backed by industry and deter- 
mination count for little if the public fails to recognize 
our achievements and hold them in high esteem. 
It is not enough that people merely understand the 
labor market conditions which affect the carrying 
out of these programs; how many workers are em- 
ployed and unemployed; how many are entering and 
withdrawing from the labor force; whether job 
opportunities are plentiful or scarce. These are facts 
which we supply through our labor market informa- 
tion. People need to know, also, of our activities; 
how many workers are seeking employment; how 
many are being referred and placed in jobs; how 
many counseling cases are being handled; how many 
claimants are registered; and the number and amount 
of weekly benefits being paid. It is more important, 
however, for people to understand why we do the 
things we do; our immediate objectives and ultimate 
goals against which performance can be measured 
and appraised. Nothing can be more damaging to 
the prestige of our programs than to have our activi- 
ties measured against faulty concepts and misunder- 
standings of our purposes and accomplishments. 
One of the best mediums for educating the public, 


. of engendering a better understanding and apprecia- 


tion of our programs, is an advisory council. An ad- 
visory council made up of distinguished representa- 
tives of labor, management, and the public can assist 
us as much in improving our public relations as it can 
in improving our techniques and performance. Any 
unit of our organization, Federal, State, or local, that 
does not recognize the usefulness of an advisory coun- 
cil for achieving a better public understanding and 
appreciation of what we are doing is certainly over- 
looking a good bet. 

A good advisory council examines the activities of 
the employment and unemployment insurance serv- 
ices in sufficient detail to understand our raison d'etre, 
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our objectives and methods and procedures for ob- 
taining these objectives. Moreover, it understands 
the difficulties we encounter in carrying out our pro- 
grams and is able to view our problems with a per- 
spective that we who deal with them daily at close 
range cannot possess. By bringing different points 
of view to bear upon these problems, the council is 
frequently able to make invaluable suggestions as to 
how to remedy defects and overcome obstacles, espe- 
cially those arising from a misunderstanding of what 
the employment security programs are trying to ac- 
complish. 

The members of the council carry back to the 
various groups they represent an interpretation of 
our objectives and a better appreciation of the em- 
ployment security programs and what they mean to 
these groups individually and collectively. Informing 
the public, is, of necessity, a continuous process. It 
is not something you do once and then forget. The 
laws change in detail occasionally, and methods and 
procedures more frequently, to meet changing 
economic conditions and fluctuations in the size and 
character of the work load. An advisory council and 
its members can promote a better understanding of 
why changes are made, and their significance, than 
can the head of the agency or the staff who are not 
expected to be impartial critics of their own activities. 
Let us examine a few situations in which an advisory 
council can be particularly helpful. 

There have been many instances in which the claim 
loads have climbed sharply despite the existence of 
acute labor shortages. Uninformed observers are 
likely to regard such situations as evidence of the 
inefficiency of the employment service. Nevertheless, 
plants may temporarily close because of the lack of 
materials and when they do, laid-off workers report 
to the local employment office in order to be eligible 
for unemployment benefits. Nothing would be 
gained by referring these workers to other work which 
they would leave within a few days to return to their 
old jobs. Such referrals would unnecessarily increase 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Concise summaries of a half dozen available 
jobs and job-seeking workers are broadcast as 
the weekly RADIO JOB MART is aired from 
studios of WLEE, Mutual’s outlet for Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Seated, left, is A. W. Clop- 
ton, Richmond Office Manager, facing Walker 
Brightwell, VER. In the background is Barry 
Barents, WLEE’s Chief Announcer and 

on the program. 


AIR COPY IN THE MAKING. . . It must be 
informative . . . audience-holding . . . and 
persuade to action. Richmond Office Manager, 
A. W. Clopton, checks copy as it emerges from 
typewriter. On the right, Walker Brightwell, 
VER, suggests inclusion of the qualifications 
of a recently discharged veteran. Milton N 
Gwaltney, State Office Information and Public 
Relations Specialist, is behind the typewriter, 
giving a hand in-script preparation. 


Greater Public Use and Prestige Through aia 


Employment Security On The Air 


By MILTON N. GWALTNEY 


Employment Information Publicist, Virginia 


cc OR THE JOB you want. . . or the worker you 
need ... join us now for RADIO JOB 
MART!” These phrases, spoken slowly, dra- 


matically, with emphasis upon each word, are now 
familiar to radio audiences in most areas of Virginia. 
There is ample reason for this familiarity, too! In 
these areas, listeners have heard them once weekly since 
late 1945, introducing quarter-hours of up-to-the- 
minute news on job opportunities available and 
workers seeking employment through facilities of the 
Employment Service offices. 

Aired, in most instances, during early evening 
hours by generous radio stations as a public service 
feature, this program has now become the corner- 
stone of radio promotion used by the Virginia State 
Employment Service. Radio station program execu- 
tives are enthusiastic about it. They say it is “‘good 
radio” because it provides a vehicle for worthwhile 
public service without sacrifice of audience. Local 
office personnel like it because it is getting jobs for 
workers and filling jobs for employers, and at the 
same time, is producing the long-range effect of 
making our service a more vital economic asset to 
their community. 

The RADIO JOB MART program was born of the 
first attempt by the Employment Service in this State 
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to set up sustained radio promotion in the postwar 
period. It now is supplemented by a continuing spot 
announcement campaign aired over an even larger 
group of stations, plus a number of strictly local or 
occasional features used by the largest offices. 

The program was conceived to meet definite needs. 
In the initial months after hostilities ceased in the 
Pacific, the labor supply expanded rapidly, drastically 
altering wartime conditions. At the same time, many 
employing establishments set up hiring specifications 
designed eventually to bring personnel quotas and 
standards to the level necessary for peacetime opera- 
tions. There were many good jobs and workers 
galore; but fast action was needed to bring the two 
together. No funds were available for such commer- 
cial promotion as classified advertising. Other means 
had to be sought and developed. 

Then, there was another problem, minimized during 
the war by manpower controls, but rising again after 
they were dropped to hamper the effectiveness of the 
ES role in reconversion. That was the erroneous con- 
cept held by many employers that in a free employ- 
ment market there should be resort to the Employ- 
ment Service only in case an unskilled or a domestic 
worker was needed. That this wrong concept still ex- 
isted after the years of wartime operation was disputed 
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even by some staff personnel. Most, however, agreed 
that it had not been fully dissipated. 

With these twin problems in mind, development of 
the RADIO JOB MART program was started by 
Information Service. There was a host of factors 
for consideration: (a) It had to be ‘“‘good radio” 
and an audience-holder to be acceptable to stations 
and successful for us; (b) it had to, first and foremost, 
sell the two basic ‘‘commodities’”” on our shelves— 
jobs and workers; (c) a long-range attack upon the 
above-mentioned wrong concept had to be written in; 
(d) the format had to be so designed as to require a 
minimum of professional writing and broadcasting 
skill by local office personnel who in all instances 
were not trained in this field; (e) the script itself 
had to be sufficiently stable to preclude rewriting 
weekly, since the Information Service staff of one 
person would have to handle the assignment along 
with numerous other duties; and (f) the local office 
contribution to make each week’s script complete 
could not be extensively time-consuming. 

Not a single one of these factors was overlooked; 
each received consideration and the initial programs 
which went on the air embodied all in some measure. 
The portion of the script completed by the central 
office was a format requiring two voices—that of the 
announcer or “‘emcee’’, and the local office manager 
or someone designated by him to do the broadcast. 
This skeleton script contained the general introduc- 
tion, the lead-in lines for the résumés of job openings 
and available applicants, the musical bridges, and the 
follow-up lines immediately succeeding them—all by 
the announcer or “emcee.” The sign-off portion of 
the script also was supplied by the central office. 
Blank pages were supplied in two sections of the script 
for local office write-in of the six to ten job openings 
and a comparable number of applicant descriptions. 
Of course no names, or other identifying facts, were 
permitted in this section. 

Offices using the show were instructed to carry the 
résumés of jobs and applicants available according to 
conditions in the labor market. For instance, if files 
of the local office were top-heavy with job openings, 
emphasis was shifted by using larger job résumés and 
lighter applicant listings. Local offices also were 
instructed intentionally to weight programs with a 
high percentage of openings and applicants in the 
so-called white collar and upper-level skilled groups. 
This was done to combat the erroneous concept about 
the ability of the service to serve effectively outside 
of the unskilled and domestic fields. 

Hypothetical examples of job and _ applicant 
résumés were also supplied, not so much to type the 
presentations, but to set up standards for brevity and 
clarity, and to assure avoidance of technical language. 
Such language has become a deep-seated habit with 
most Employment Service personnel, and must 
constantly be guarded against in public presentation 
to avoid confusion. In radio promotion it is nearly 
fatal. 

In accord with the long-standing axiom of adver- 
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tising—Repetition makes reputation—lines were 
woven into the script to build prestige and to enlarge 
public acceptance of the Employment Service office 
as a central exchange for workers, for jobs, and for 
labor market information. Such lines went into the 
general introduction, the lines leading to presenta- 
tion of jobs and applicants, and into a “‘commercial,” 
which changed with each airing of the program. 
These have pictured the Employment Service office 
as offering workers a partnership in the search for 
suitable employment. . . a partnership for employers 
in the recruitment of qualified workers . . . a willing 
partner in personnel matters . . . a first stop when 
information on jobs or labor supply is needed. All 
have been phrased to inspire confidence in the Em- 
ployment Service and to demonstrate a willingness 
to be of service. 


Job Mart Clicks 


Time and experience have proved that the formula 
for RADIO JOB MART has intrinsic value. The 
week-to-week and office-by-office results obtained are 
affirmation of its soundness, but the degree of success 
has varied considerably, and this variation may be 
expected to continue. Many conditions enter into 
the matter: the time-period on the air, the handling 
of the local office material, the effectiveness of presen- 
tation, the quality of the applicants, and the nature 
of the jobs used in the programs, and others. Most 
office managers credit a substantial number of place- 
ments to the program and will vouch for it as a 
medium for winning greater public use of the office. 
In at least one area, the radio station has been cited 
for outstanding public service and given a national 
award on the basis of the program. Another radio 
station has found the program of sufficient value to 
hold its evening “‘news block” time period against 
commercial requests. ‘The consensus of radio stations 
airing the program is that when properly prepared 
and presented the program tends to hold and build 
audiences. 

Refinements have been incorporated whenever 
there is a change in the copy in the skeleton script. 
These changes have been made about every 60 to 90 
days; changing conditions dictate some of them, 
others are made necessary by the need for simplifica- 
tion in order that smaller offices with minimum 
staffs may utilize the program. Several five-man 
offices are now employing the feature with marked 
success. 

Prior to 6 months ago Virginia employed spot an- 
nouncements to meet emergency situations, and made 
no attempt to use them on a consecutive or continuing 
basis. Emergency recruitment, job development, and 
special programs, such as NEPH Week, were typical 
instances where spots were employed. Approaching 
the radio station program department for such broken 
series was time-consuming for both the local office and 
the radio personnel. This was one of the primary 
reasons for development of the Weekly Radio Spot 
Announcement Packet. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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Employer Institutes on Employment Security 


By RALPH E. GABELE 


Chief, Staff Services 


Division of the Employment Service 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


ment Compensation has such an organization.”’ 

“The tour of your departments was also greatly 
enjoyed. I have always realized the vast amount of 
work connected with your services, but certainly now 
have a better understanding of the fine manner in 
which you administer these services.” 

“On February 17, 1948, I received a telephone call 
from a corporation representative for a drum filler. 
He gave such a clear, distinct, and yet brief description 
of the job duties that I thought to myself that he 
would make a good order-taker for the Ohio State 
Employment Service!’ 

These typical comments, the first two by em- 
ployer’s representatives and the last by a local office 
interviewer, were made shortly after an Employer 
Institute on Job Analysis was conducted in a local 
office in Ohio. They illustrate the possibilities of 
Employer Institutes in improving public relations of 
the Employment Security office, and motivating 
local office staff to renewed interest in an application 
to the job. 

Ohio has conducted four types of Employer Insti- 
tutes in the post-war period: 1. Unemployment 
Compensation; 2. Minority Groups Employment; 
3. Job Analysis and Industrial Service; and 4. 
Selective Placement. 

The first type has been sponsored jointly by local 
Chambers of Commerce and the local offices; the 
second, by the Management Representatives of the 


a | pip not know the Ohio Bureau of Unemploy- 





A typical two-member team of industry representatives receiving 
coaching in the final preparation of their “job-picture’”’ obtained 
as a result of a plant visit to observe a job in operation. L. to 
R.: John G. Turner, Industrial Services Div., Central Office; 
Norman K. Ohler, Gardner Richardson Co., Time Study Engineer; 
Miss Helen Barlow, Sears Roebuck & Co., Personnel Manager. 
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local Advisory Committee on Minority Group Serv- 
ices; and the last two, by local offices. Regardless 
of sponsorship, employers assist in planning, prepara- 
tion of agenda, and participate in the conducting of 
the institute 

The psychology that employers are more interested 
in that activity which they sponsor, or have a part in, 
is kept in mind in basic planning. Let’s look at the 
four types in greater detail. 


Unemployment Compensation Institutes 


The following notice, in part, addressed to all 
members, was sent by the Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce: 


“A working kriowledge of the Unemployment 
Compensation Law of Ohio is essential if you, as 
an employer, are to take advantage of the merit- 
rating system. Numerous amendments have been 
made to the law by the Ohio General Assembly, 
both during the last session and in prior years. 
Failure to understand or to comply with all of 
these may result in a higher merit rate than 
necessary, and thereby, cost you additional 
dollars of operating expense.”’ 


The Institutes consisted of two sessions—one each 
day—from 3:55 p. m. to closing time. The first 
day’s session was devoted to employer’s compliance 
with the Ohio Law. The second meeting was devoted 
to instructions on the administration of unemploy- 
ment benefit claims and employer experience rating. 
Key personnel in the presentation were the Local 


Group of industry representatives receiving orientation in the 
technique of job analysis prior to a scheduled plant visit. 
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Office Manager, the District Compliance Supervisor, 
and the Assistant Manager in charge of UC activities. 

The compliance sessions included instructions on the 
preparation of reports; the due dates and penalties in 
connection therewith; definitions and scope of Wages 
Paid and Employment; eligibility for and computa- 
tion of Modified Rate; miscellaneous provisions, and 
a discussion period. Benefit sessions included the el- 
igibility requirements for benefits under the Ohio 
Law; eligibility requirements under the GI Bill of 
Rights; disqualification under both laws; reports 
necessary, and employers’ rights under the law. 

Advance registrations for this type of conference at 
the Toledo Institute, held in February and March 
1948, were so heavy that six additional institutes had 
to be scheduled after the first three were over. Suc- 
cessful Institutes, from the standpoint of attendance, 
interest, and improved employer relations, have been 
held in Toledo, Dayton, and Akron; and more are 
planned. 


Minority Group Employment 


Ohio is believed to be the first State to plan and 
conduct employer institutes on minority group em- 
ployment problems. Dealing almost entirely with 
providing the “know how” in successfully integrating 
minority group workers into employment as related by 
employers themselves, this type of institute presented 
a sound workable approach toward more adequately 
meeting full employment objectives. 

Planned and carried out by employers and Employ- 
ment Service personnel and attended mainly by 
employers, these institutes were characterized by an 
absence of the so-called pressure approach in favor 
of an objective discussion of successful plans, methods 
and techniques used for successfully utilizing minority 
workers. Management problems and their attendant 
solutions were frankly discussed. The genuine interest 
of the employers and the questions asked convinced 
many in attendance that successful employment of 
minority groups would improve with mutual under- 
standing on the part of Management, Labor, and 
Government of how successful integration of workers 
can be accomplished and restrictive hiring practices 
productively relaxed. 

One employer who has done an outstanding job in 
hiring workers without regard to race, creed, or color 
restrictions discussed his company’s orientation pro- 
gram from top management down to each supervisory 
level and ultimately to the workers. The final step 
in the process was a series of foremen-led employee 
meetings in which working conditions, employment 
rules, and possible areas of misunderstanding were 
discussed thoroughly and frankly to the end that all 
concerned would be fully aware of what was con- 
templated and expected. 

Another speaker stated that actual records show in 
his industry that properly inducted, Negro employees 
rank high in presenteeism and years of service, and low 
in industrial claims and sickness benefits. 
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Two institutes have been held in 1948 in minority 
group employment—Youngstown and Columbus. 
Others are being planned followed by labor institutes. 
At the Columbus meeting, 32 representatives of 
industrial and business firms attended the all-day 
meeting. Employers liked the presentations—the 
minimum of theory—and the maximum of practical 
application which has been the tone of the employer 
institutes on minority group employment problems— 
as a technique in job development. 


Job Analysis and Industrial Services 


Personnel management conferences on job analysis 
and its by-products have stressed extensive prepara- 
tion before the conference to learn of personnel 
management problems confronting employers and 
handicapping the local office from effectively carrying 
out its objectives in stabilizing employment. As a 
preliminary step, resources and available services of 
the Employment Service were reviewed with the 
local occupational analyst and employer contact 
personnel. The service fields of Recruitment, Selec- 
tion and Assignment, Turn-over Analysis and Con- 
trol, Transfer and Promotion, Analysis of the Work- 
Force, and Estimating Labor Requirements, includ- 
ing the Six-Point Program of the Employment 
Service, were stressed. In selecting conferees, each 
Employment Service Representative submitted a 
tentative list of employers with recognized in-plant 
problems, especially those which were adversely 
affecting local office operations and within the scope 
of our service to resolve. Careful analysis was made 
of existing employer records and other available 
information that would aid the local office to under- 
stand these problems and arrive at an effective plan 
of action. 

Twenty representatives of nineteen companies were 
present at the first 32-hour conference held in Cin- 
cinnati in February of this year and described as the 
“Cincinnati Plan.” The central theme of the con- 
ference was “‘The Multi-purpose Use of Job Analysis 
in Industry” as reflected in the job-picture approach. 
The agenda of the conference included: An address 
of: welcome by the local office manager; the over-all 
objectives of the Conference; the significance and 
development of a “‘job picture” in personnel manage- 
ment; discussion of job duties and study of a selected 
plant job; critique and recording of job information 
after plant visit; application of the “job picture” to 
assist in solving personnel management problems; 
and tour of local office. 

The tour of the local office was planned to empha- 
size the services and facilities of the local office. 
Importance of complete orders for workers was illus- 
trated by explaining the steps which the local office 
uses in registration, classification, selection, and re- 
ferral. Special problems faced by the local office 
and the community in utilizing surplus applicants 
were explained. The local office tour revealed the 
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fact that few of the employers participating were 
aware of the facilities of the local office for service. 

This conference was led jointly by the Industrial 
Services Supervisor and the local Job Analyst. 

The second Job Analysis Conference was held in 
Akron in April 1948, and was similar to the Cin- 
cinnati Plan, except that conferees were non-technical 
personnel who were selected chiefly from manage- 
ment and supervisory levels. This 10-hour confer- 
ence had for its content, ““The Place and Importance 
of Job Specifications in Personnel Management” 
and “‘A Specific Method for Training Workers.” 


Selective Placement—Physical Demands Approach 


Employer institutes have been held in connection 
with NEPH Week observance for several years. Last 
year five of these conferences were held. A total of 
130 conferees from 83 firms, employing over one 
hundred thousand workers, were in attendance. 
Two of these conférences were sponsored by the 
Personnel Managers’ Association in as many local 
office areas. 

In presenting the Selective Placement program, 
five fundamental steps were discussed: 1. Analysis 
of the physical demands of the job; 2. Appraisal of the 
physical capacities of the worker; 3. Matching of physical 
demands with physical capacities: 4. Giving the 
applicant information about the company and _ its 
facilities; and 5. Follow-up to complete needed adjust- 
ments. 

Also on the agenda were: 1. The reasoning behind 
the movement to hire physically handicapped workers; 
2. Facts on productivity, absenteeism, and accident 
rate of handicapped workers; 3. Development of a 
typical in-plant plan for employment of the handi- 
capped; 4. Presentation of available literature; and 
5. Explanation of services available in local employ- 
ment offices. 

Visual aids were used as a part of the discussion in 
the form of boardwork patterns, handouts, and 
training films. “No Help Wanted,” “Instructing 
the Blind Worker,” and “Getting Ahead,” all 16 
mm. sound films, were used. 


The value of Employer Conferences in connection 
with NEPH Week lies in the fact that they provide 
opportunities to discuss actual problems and their 
solutions in connection with hiring the physically 
handicapped. 


Publicity, slogans, and generalizations in regard to 
the employment of physically handicapped have 
limited effect in achieving the objectives of the 
program. The skeptical employer has a way of 
saying, “Show me how!” 


The employer institute, properly planned and 
conducted, can show the employer tested and sound 
methods of selective placement, that have been 
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developed by employers themselves. The Institute 
also provides an opportunity for the employer him- 
self to explain to the group the methods he has used. 


Have Proved Worthwhile 


Employer institutes in Ohio have proved their 
worth from the standpoint of advancing employer 
relations, a necessary step in achieving our basic 
objectives of Service. 








EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ON THE AIR (Continued from p. 23) 


Such packets are prepared a week in advance and 
mailed to all local offices having radio station facili- 
ties. Most of them are now on the air with two or 
more daily. When special programs need em- 
phasis, the entire packet is devoted to that need. Sub- 
jects, of necessity, must remain somewhat general and 
therefore do not always fit the specific need in all areas. 
In such cases, offices adopt or prepare announcements 
on subjects of paramount local importance in place of 
those supplied from the central office. 


“Spots” Reach Their Target 


It is as yet too early to evaluate satisfactorily the 
effectiveness of continuous spot-announcement cam- 
paigning. However, experience up to the present in- 
dicates that it will do what it was designed to accom- 
plish. It is reaching a greater number of people with 
the Employment Service message, which, incidentally, 
ranges from the need for year-round farm workers to 
explaining the merits of obtaining information on out- 
of-town job opportunities before undertaking a journey. 
The established spot-announcement schedule is also a 
boon to local offices when special or emergency needs 
for publicity develop. 

The occasional use of radio by various Virginia 
offices of the Employment Service runs the gamut as 
to type. Discussion forums, set up under the spon- 
sorship of other agencies, are one of the most common 
types. Where Employment Service or Unemploy- 
ment Insurance is to be the topic, local offices always 
participate. One local office has for the past 2 years 
aired seasonally a series of programs designed to 
counsel young men and women on the choice of a 
career. Speakers outstanding in various vocational 
fields are principals in these programs, which nor- 
mally are arranged as interviews. 

In summation, radio promotion is proving a most 
effective “lubricant” in the bearings of operating ES 
and UI programs in Virginia. Through this medium 
Virginia citizens are realizing enhanced value from 
the investment in their employment security agency. 
This must be credited to the public spirited generosity 
and belief in public service on the part of broad- 
casters of this State. 


Employment Security Review 
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Promotional Activities 


of the Veterans Employment Service 


By PERRY FAULKNER 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


HE MAIN objective of the Veterans Employ- 
‘how Service is finding suitable jobs for veterans. 

To successfully accomplish this objective, one 
of the means necessary is to use every available pro- 
motional opportunity for alerting the public to the 
needs of veterans. 

The Veterans Employment Service is by nature a 
promotional organization. It constantly strives to 
tailor its promotional policies to meet the changing 
needs. 

To be flexible at all times on all promotional 
matters, it is necessary to have effective and reliable 
guides. Fortunately, there are many. Our best 
sources for guidance are the quarterly reports received 
from our Veterans Employment Representatives in 
every State and Territory. Other reliable indicators 
are editorials, news releases, and special reports; all 
of which reflect trends that guide our promotional 
activities. 

There are certain promotional fundamentals that 
should not be changed. These will always be used, 
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supplemented by fresh slants in keeping with current 
needs. At intervals we send a special questionnaire 
to all Veterans Employment Representatives to get 
their thinking on promotional matters in general. 
After a summarization and analysis of all the answers, 
it'is possible to arrive at reasonably accurate conclu- 
sions. ‘This method eliminates any guesswork with 
assurance that we are giving our representatives the 
type of promotional help needed in the field. 

For a better understanding of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service responsibility, let us review the pertinent 
paragraphs of Section 601, Chapter VI, Title IV, of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944: 

“(b) Assist in securing and maintaining current in- 
formation as to the various types of available 
employment in public works and private in- 
dustry or business; 

‘“‘(c) Promote the interest of employers in employing 
veterans; 

*“(d) Maintain regular contact with employers and 
veterans’ organizations with a view of keeping 
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employers advised of veterans available tor em- 
ployment and veterans advised of opportuni- 
ties for employment; and 

“(e) Assist in every possible way in improving work- 

ing conditions and the advancement of employ- 
ment of veterans.” 

With these mandates in mind, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service headquarters office develops, produces, 
and distributes promotional materials for use in the 
field, and based on guidance received from our em- 
ployees in the field. 

In addition, success stories coming from the various 
States and communities are given wide circulation 
among State Veterans Employment Representatives, 
so that they may consider and adapt the experiences 
for use in their own States. 


We Welcome Employer Suggestions 


The Veterans Employment Service also maintains 
an up-to-date mailing list of approximately 5,000 
large employers located in all parts of the country. 
This list has been used effectively in seeking guidance 
in planning employment programs for veterans. 

A wide range of effective activities is developed, 
too, by the Veterans Employment Representatives 
and their assistants in each State. All such planning 
in the interest of veterans is with full understanding 
and cooperation of State officials. 

Some States publish a monthly news letter or 
bulletin that is given wide distribution to interested 
groups. Throughout the year thousands of public 
appearances are made by Veterans Employment 
Representatives and their staffs explaining the 
Veterans Employment Service organization and its 
objectives Newspaper stories and magazine articles 
are prepared for publication. The field organization 
participates in radio programs, spearhead campaigns, 
public forums, and employer institutes. The Vet- 
erans Employment Representative’s promotional 
activities in his State are unlimited and continuous. 
One of the most important and productive activities 
is working with the veterans’ organizations which 
give their unstinted cooperation. 

The campaign in cooperation with National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, which is 
observed during the first full week in October each 
year, is the most intensive campaign conducted dur- 
ing the year. The entire Veterans Employment 
Service organization makes a real contribution to 
this program along with the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the State Employment Services. 
Each successive year finds this one-week campaign 
achieving increasing success and this is due in no 
small measure to the whole-hearted cooperation 
developed among Federal, State, and community 
groups. 

It should be clear, that it is a requirement of the 
Veterans Employment Service that it conduct a con- 
tinual promotional campaign among employers, 
community groups, and other organizations as a 
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constant reminder of their obligation to veterans and 
to encourage them to become more and more active 
in promoting the welfare of all veterans. 

Our promotional activities have been successful 
only when we have aroused sufficient community 
interest to develop strong local leadership. When- 
ever that is accomplished, progress toward our 
objective is assured. 








Apvisory Councits (Continued from p. 27) 


labor turnover without any advantage to the workers 
or the new employer. But, let the employment 
security officials try to explain the situation to an 
unsympathetic public and the explanation is likely to 
be heavily discounted. The same facts presented by 
an informed member of an advisory council can be 
very reassuring to local citizens and dispel any false 
impressions that the employment service is falling 
down arid workers in the community are shiftless 
enough to prefer benefits to jobs. 

Take the question of fraudulent collection of bene- 
fits. This subject was recently emblazoned in a na- 
tional journal in an article that conveyed the impres- 
sion that unemployment insurance is becoming a 
racket. When such articles appear or when fraudu- 
lent cases are uncovered locally and their importance 
exaggerated, a great deal of damage can be done to 
the services. Many people get the mistaken notion 
that most of <he benefits are being paid to individuals 
who are not entitled to them. Such a false impression 
can be corrected through an examination of the facts 
by an impartial advisory council. The council can 
explain to the public just how much fraud does exist 
and the steps that are being taken to stamp out fraud- 
ulent practices. It is not suggested that an attempt 
be made to create an indifference toward such prac- 
tices behind which perpetrators of fraud may take 
refuge. But, it should be understood that known cases 
of fraud constitute less than one-half of one percent of 
total benefit payments and that the unemployment 
insurance program is not being wrecked by a few 
chiselers. 

These are some of the rather negative uses of an 
advisory council—the building of backfires to check 
the spread of misinformation that tends to undermine 
confidence in our programs. An advisory council can 
make even greater contributions in a positive manner 
by making it its business to see that the public under- 
stands these programs and knows of their achieve- 
ments. It is the most effective means for organizing 
public opinion for systematic employment planning. 
Through such planning employment security pro- 
grams can be geared in with other programs and 
facilities for maximizing useful employment oppor- 
tunities, for eliminating unnecessary labor turnover, 
and wastage of manpower resources. And remember, 
the best public relations are those that grow out of 
such mutual understanding and joint action in 
achieving common goals. 
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(Continued from p. 17) 

not accidental. An Employment Service official 
may have to bear with an unattractive, dull, technical 
analysis of labor market conditions because the infor- 
mation is necessary in the sound operation of a public 
employment exchange. But, an executive, an educa- 
tor, a reporter is under no such obligation. ‘Thus it 
behooves the editors of newsletters to see to it that 
format is sufficiently eye-compelling to attract the 
reader and hold him and that the writing style 
presents the analysis in a clear and succinct fashion. 
This is not to imply that what is said is unimportant: 
merely, that words of greatest wisdom might be put 
down on a sheet, but if done with no thought for the 
look and the clarity of the utterance, few would take 
the trouble to read. 

The masthead of the newsletter has been aptly 
compared by an Employment Service official to the 
show-window of a shop. It attracts the prospective 
reader by first catching his eye, then lures him on. 
The majority of newsletters after considerable experi- 
mentation have attractive mastheads with liberal use 
of color, compelling lettering, maps, photographs, 
and art work. (A display of them is reproduced 
here.) 

The title of the release should stand out sharply. 
There is great variety in the naming of newsletters, 
but most are brief, descriptive, to the point. A few 
carry subtitles, as for example, some Pennsylvania 
letters. One reads ALTOONA LaBor MARKET LET- 
TER and below, in smaller type, ““A Monthly Review 
of Current Employment Developments and Pros- 
pects.” ‘ 

Prominence should also be given to the identifica- 
tion area. Many States provide a common mast- 
head with space for the specific area designation. 
Michigan handles this very well as the cut of Pontiac, 
reproduced here, shows. In some cases, the name of 
the area is not conspicuous enough. 





pee, Labor Market 
Letter 
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The general appearance of the body of the release 
is also of great importance. The text may be broken 
up in a number of ways. Some letters have a two- 
column make-up; others may have as many as three 
or four columns. However, little is gained in read- 
ability by having three or four columns if it is neces- 
sary to resort to very fine print. In any case, para- 
graphs should not be lengthy. Virtually every 
newsletter uses the device of paragraph captions, 
which make for an attractive set-up and which high- 
light the contents. Captions can be used prolifically 
and may be effective whether placed in the margin, 
centered in the page, set off within the paragraph, 
or begin the paragraph. The captions themselves 
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are sometimes emphasized by underscoring, by using 
“caps,” or set in super-bold type. They become 
more interesting if they are descriptive; if they tell 
as well as identify something. Labor Supply says 
little; Unemployment Drop Leaves Minimum Labor Supply 
says much more. y 

The actual length of a newsletter will, naturally, 
be set by how much there is to say. Very few letters 
have text material exceeding two pages. Anything 
longer may very well tend to become boring or to 
discourage the reader. A considerable number of 
areas, however, attach an additional sheet to the text. 
This contains statistical data—usually an area em- 
ployment series. 

The inclusion of the State agency’s title and address 
occurs in all letters. With less regularity, is the loca- 
tion of the local office included. A fuller identifica- 
tion of the local office, including the manager’s name, 
would serve a double purpose: First, it tells the 
reader where he may get additional labor market 
information; secondly, it facilitates contact with the 
local office by those who have not had previous 
dealings with the Employment Service. 

Not all newsletters define the area, although such 
a description is obviously helpful to the reader. 

The labor market newsletter may be the product of 
profound research, but it is not a research document. 
It therefore calls for a somewhat different style in 
writing than appears in official reports prepared for 
administrative use. 

Technical lingo is taboo. Even expressions like 
“forecast period,” “reporting period,” ‘‘reporting es- 
tablishments” mean nothing to the reader who does 
not know our labor market reporting practices. 
Common local office phrases like “‘active file’? and 
“job orders” may be abstruse to those in the com- 
munity who have had no occasion to become familiar 
with local office operations. 

Labor market concepts, like net labor requirements, 
employment trends, turn-over, must be couched in 
language that does not presume the reader is a labor 
market analyst. 

Unfortunately, many labor market analysts have 
been grinding out reports in accordance with set re- 
quirements. If all the facts are there, and the con- 
clusions are sound, there are no complaints. But this 
is not enough for a public release. To get the conclu- 
sions across to a nontechnical reader and to leave with 
him the right impressions of the local or State labor 
market is a primary objective. 

This means careful selection of material. Too much 
detail can easily becloud the main issue. It also means 
the use of colorful language and an imaginative style 
that will make a clear impression on the reader which 
he will remember. Short sentence and paragraph 
structure help, and well-written, concise captions con- 
tribute a great deal. The use of highlights or a good 
summary emphasizes the important labor market facts. 

Too many statistics will not only bore the reader but 
take the edge off a few important figures which you 
may want him to remember. It is far better to attach 
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a tabulation showing employment trends by industry 
and/or any other statistics that clutter up the text with 
too much quantitative data. Whatever figures are 
used should be rounded in accordance with standard 
practices. 

Essentially, the contents of an area newsletter are 
drawn from technical labor market reports where 
they are prepared. Beyond any question—all news- 
letters should and do carry information on such basic 
topics as employment and unemployment changes, 
labor demand, and employment prospects, and 
relationship between labor demand and _ supply. 
However, these topics need not be presented in the 
same order or with the same degree of emphasis as 
they appear in the Labor Market Report. 

With or without a lead-off summary or highlights, 
first things should come first. The most significant 
aspect of the current labor market, the most important 
recent development, is the most newsworthy item. 
Employment changes, if very slight and of no economic 
significance, may be ‘disposed of briefly in favor of 
more interesting and significant features. Thus, the 
order in which topics are treated and the amount of 
space given them may vary widely from area to area 
and from one release to another, if the newsletter is 
toned to reflect local and current conditions. 

There has been a conspicuous tendency to limit 
the contents of the newsletter to certain basic topics 
much after the approach used in the Labor Market 
Developments Report. A number of States, how- 
ever, have encouraged the addition of special features 
in local releases and have added such features to 
State letters. The results are fine. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, each month a topic is selected for indi- 
vidual treatment by each area. These topics are 
timely: Construction and other seasonal employ- 
ment in the spring; trade activities in the late fall; 
etc. Alabama areas select their own feature items 
which have included, among other things, analysis of 
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special industries, characteristics of the unemployed, 
trends in the employment of women. 

The type of information which may be presented 
as short fillers or longer features is almost limitless. 
If available, data may be shown on hours and earn- 
ings. A comparison of such data and employment 
and unemployment levels with State and national 
figures is often interesting. Industry analysis is 
another topic, possibly with some historical back- 
ground of the development of an industry in an area 
or State; or how the industry ties in locally with the 
Nation-wide picture (which is at times obtainable 
from national office releases.) When an area makes 
an occupational labor market study, a brief summary 
might be included in the newsletter. Other timely 
topics include training needs and opportunities, 
extent of training programs (especially for veterans), 
characteristics of the unemployed, duration of unem- 
ployment, trends in the employment of women and 
other special groups, youth in the labor market, 
entry workers—their potential skills, the older 
worker, size of establishments, industrial births and 
deaths and many more. Sometimes, there are cir- 
cumstances peculiar to one or at best a few areas— 
and these make for interesting reading. New York 
City, for example, once reported on Puerto Rican 
job seekers at the NYSES after a survey on this sub- 
ject had been made. 

And then there are other economic factors which 
are closely tied to labor market analysis, such as cost 
of living, housing, transportation, and other com- 
munity facilities. y 

No special studies should be initiated to provide 
material for the newsletter. An alert writer will find, 
however, that the local office already abounds in a 
wealth of suitable material which will lend itself to 
popular interpretation, and that releases from the 
State and national offices also frequently contain 
usable information. 


The Loeal Labor Market Newsletter 








ocal offices responded so generously with brief accounts of Labor 

Market Letters whose contents ‘‘made the news’? that we can- 

not use in this issue all of the interesting material that has come 

tous. The selection which follows is typical of press and public 

reaction across the Nation. Other manuscripts are being held for 
use in future issues of the Review. 





Florida 


Every newspaper in Florida has used labor market news 
letters as a basis for a special story at one time or another. The 
vital, up-to-date labor market information and trends with 
local area slants are news-worthy material each month, and if 
for any reason the newsletter is not received on time, newspapers 
are quick to request their copy. The newsletter, entitled ‘“Labor 
Market Trends”, and prepared by area labor market analysts, 
is duplicated in the central State office and is distributed by the 
local offices. Thus through the news column the information 
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contained in these Labor Market Letters reaches a much greater 
percentage of the population. 


Usually the newsletter items appear as separate articles each 
month, but several interesting variations have occurred. For 
instance, one business columnist uses data contained in the 
newsletters as a basis for developing graphs to illustrate trends 
in the labor market. In other areas, the newsletters provide a 
basis for observations and speculations by columnists. 


Adaptations of labor market letters for news columns often 
carry a by-line of one of the paper’s staff writers. When these 
credit lines are given, we make every effort to see that the 
individual reporter, as well as the newspaper itself, receives a 
copy of the letter. 


Experience has revealed the fact that newsletters noted as 
released by the local office managers instead of by the Florida 
Industrial Commission are more effective in getting recognition 
from newspapers. As a result, all newsletters contain a nota- 
tion similar to: ““Monthly Newsletter Released by John Doe, 
Manager Florida State Employment Service.” 
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Notices of regular radio programs furnishing labor market 
information also appear with this notation in some instances.— 
THOMAS HARDY, Principal Statistician, Florida Industrial 


Commission. 


Georgia 


Holding the belief that a well-informed community has the 
best opportunity for economic progress, the Georgia State Em- 
ployment Service has always stressed the importance of labor 
market information in its program directives. It considers 
the compilation and dissemination of such information a pri- 
mary function of the Employment Service. ES experience, 
throughout the State, with various manpower problems during 
World War II pointed up the need for a permanent program 
for supplying the community with frequent, comprehensive 
analyses of labor market conditions on a local office level. 
From the wartime confidential manpower reports, distributed 
on a very restricted basis, evolved the present Labor Market 
Newsletter. In the Savannah local office of the Georgia State 
Employment Service these Letters are mailed on a monthly 
basis to over 1,200 employers in the Savannah labor market 
area. In addition to employers, various community organiza- 
tions, veteran groups, labor unions, public libraries, news- 
papers, high schools and colleges are on the distribution. list. 


The problem of how to make them serve their purpose most 
effectively constantly engages the attention of the local office 
staff. Our goal is to bring to the attention of everyone con- 
cerned with the economic aspects of community life the basic 
labor market information pertaining to the community through 
the medium of the Labor Market Newsletter. 


At the present time a comprehensive program is being carried 
out to spread still wider the publicity already given these bulle- 
tins. Arrangements have been made with several local radio 
stations to broadcast extracts from them periodically. The 
public library has agreed to give them a prominent place in 
its periodic display. The Chamber of Commerce also plans to 
include them in its public information files. In addition to 
these outlets the cooperation of all the local newspapers is en- 
joyed. Extracts from the Letters are featured prominently in 
them upon release by this office. 


Determined to keep the Labor Market Newsletters informa- 
tive, interesting, and readable, spot checks are made from time 
to time by the local office to ascertain reader reaction. Although 
constructive criticism is more than welcome, the reaction on the 
whole has been extremely favorable. Following are some 
typical replies received during a recent survey: 


One of the area’s largest employers stated: ““We use these 
Letters as an integral part of our monthly reports to the home 
office.”” Another reply by the credit manager of a large depart- 
ment store stated: ‘“‘We find your Labor Market Newsletter a 
valuable source of information when formulating store credit 
policies.”” ‘The Industrial Committee of Savannah, the local 
organization charged with the promotion and development of 
the area’s industrial potential, replied: “Your labor market 
bulletins have proven an invaluable aid in the compilation of 
promotional literature.” 


A careful analysis and evaluation of employer and general 
public reaction to the Labor Market Newsletters has convinced 
us that this community service, although a comparatively new 
idea, has already earned a prominent place among the economic 
tools of the community. 


It is our plan to keep these Letters abreast of the times. As 
labor market conditions change, stress will be placed, in their 
preparation, on those problems that most seriously confront the 
community at the time. Thus we hope to provide the most 
informative and current appraisal of the local employment 
situation and prospective labor market conditions possible 
within our limitations.—JOHN J. BURNS, Employment Inter- 
viewer, Savannah Local Office, Georgia State Employment Service. 
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Minnesota 


“Jobs Gain Reported Here—1,000 Added to Pay Rolls.” 
Thus, with a 72-point banner line across the front page, did a 
great metropolitan newspaper, THe Dispatcn, in St. Paul, 
emphasize facts regarding the local employment situation, as 
wrapped up in a modest publication, issued on the second 
Thursday of each month by the local office of the Minnesota 
Division of Employment and Security. 

Similarly, people all over Minnesota for 2 years have been 
hearing about the ebb and flow locally of manpower in their 
own communities. Newspaper and radio editors have come 
to look forward to these monthly releases as really worthwhile, 
and front page treatment is commonplace. Editorial discussion 
of these local statistics is not unusual. 


All this is a result, on the surface, of the development, in 
Minnesota, of a Labor Market Trends program, extending 
from the local level. Because of the color of the paper on which 
these analyses are mimeographed, the digests are much more 
generally known as ‘““The Blue Sheets.” A somewhat similar 
analysis, on the State level, is likewise known as ‘*The Yellow 
Sheet,” because of the goldenrod stock used in its production. 

No other undertaking in the State, having a specific public 
relations aspect, has been comparably effective. A gradual 
development of ‘“‘Labor Market Trends” has been carried on 
for 2 years, and, in August of 1948 had reached 32 of the 
larger communities of the State—STOWE E. ELLIOTT, 
Informational Representative, Minnesota Division of Employment and 
Security. 


Ohio 


‘‘We are very encouraged to learn that the Marion STAR 
uses the labor market material issued by us in preference to 
any other such data, because our reports are unbiased and 
authentic.”’ This statement was taken from a letter by one of 
the 30 local Ohio managers who prepare labor market releases. 
Ali these local offices have received newspaper coverage of 
their reports during the past year. Many have also seen them 
reprinted in labor bulletins and trade journals—SHERRIE 
S. STEINBACK, Ofio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. 


Pennsylvania 


Distribution of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Labor Market Letter 
has more than doubled during the 2-year period of its existence 
in this area. We began by mailing the letter to all industrial 
leaders, personnel men, bank officials, educational representa- 
tives, veterans’ organizations, railroads, social agencies, news- 
papers, radio stations and other interested community groups. 

The response to the letter was immediate and spontaneous. 
The three major local newspapers printed the entire contents 
of the letter or based feature articles on various paragraphs. 
Major radio stations broadcast large sections of the letter to 
the public. ‘Today, the community looks forward to the pub- 
lication of the Pittsburgh Letter and other labor market infor- 
mation, dealing with employment and unemployment trends, 
job opportunities, labor supply, labor demand, etc. News- 
papers and radio stations continue to use the Labor Market 
Letter each time it is released.—PATRICK T. FAGAN, Dis- 
trict Manager, Pa. State Employment Service. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island’s Newsletter is only a few months old, but the 
youngster has met with the hearty approval of the varied group 
of individuals, employers and organizations to which it is 
mailed each month. The letter, covering the State, is pub- 
lished by the Research and Statistics Unit of the Administra- 
tive Office, local offices contributing the material. In compact 
‘Little Rhody” (whose two largest offices are only 4 miles apart 
and whose Providence Labor Market area contains 90 percent 
of the State’s population), this one-letter method is considered 
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more practical than having each of the 10 local offices issue its 
own. 


Public acceptance and indication that the newsletter is filling 
a long-felt need are indicated in the reprinting of its stories by 
newspapers and their inclusion on radio newscasts. Less 
formal indications that the letter “‘makes the news’’ are the 
reports brought back to local offices by the empioyer relations 
representatives from their plant visits. Letters also attest to its 
value. Recent requests for the letter came from a leading 
university in California and from one of the largest life insur- 
ance companies, whose home office is in New York City.— 


FRANCIS X. SUTTON, Rhode Island State Employment Service. 


Texas 


Labor market information taken from the newsletter and 
USES-274’s became such “hot”? news in Dallas as far back as 
the spring of 1947 that it came close to causing a crisis among 
the two local rival newspapers (which have about equal circu- 
lation) and the local office. 


The morning paper insisted that the monthly analysis on 
employment and unemployment trends for the area be released 
sometime after the final edition of the afternoon paper had been 
printed, while the afternoon paper was equally vehement in its 
request to get the “‘break”’ on the monthly labor market story. 


Reporters assigned to the Government agency “beat” from both 
papers started telephoning and visiting the Employment Service 
office a week to 10 days in advance of the release date for the 
newsletter. 


In their enthusiasm to get a jump on the story each month, 
the city cditor usually gave the story top billing in the city 
news section and sometimes succeeded in placing it on the front 
page. The paper that didn’t get the “break” on the story— 
that is, was unable to print it first—would usually still run the 
story but play down its importance with smaller headlines. 


The monthly labor market story became so popular that 
other stories about Employment Service activity—the handi- 
capped, veterans, counseling, aptitude testing, job analysis, 
etc., were printed in order to get the jump on the “‘big”’ story. 


But someone has said that all good things come to an end. 
This was what happened in playing one newspaper against the 
other. The reporters from the rival papers didn’t like the sting 
of their city editor’s tongue when they failed to get the “‘break”’ 
on the newsletter. As a result, a meeting was held between the 
reporters, the District Director of the Employment Service, 
and the Labor Market Analyst. The outcome, by a unani- 
mous decision, was that the story would be released on Satur- 
day afternoon for Sunday papers. If the newsletter was ready 
for publication before Saturday, it still was to be held by the 
Employment Service until the agreed time. 


The result of this decision was beneficial to all concerned. 
The reporters didn’t have to worry about getting the news first 
while the Employment Service got its labor market news across 
to the public in big headlines in two papers that have a com- 
bined Sunday circulation of close to 300,000. 


The agreement is still in effect with the two papers both 
demonstrating their belief that labor market news interests most 
of their subscribers by giving the monthly story enviable ‘‘play”’ 
with each release. 


In addition to the newspapers, which rely on the newsletter 
for a Sunday feature once each month, the seven local radio sta- 
tions are furnished with copies and include highlights from the 
letter in their regular newscasts. Over 1,200 local employers, 
associations, Government agencies, labor and veteran groups, 
civic clubs, and others are now on the mailing list to receive 
the monthly “Dallas Labor Market.” They were not added 
to the list arbitrarily but asked to receive the monthly report 
via letters, telephone calls, and requests to Employment Serv- 
ice Employer Relations Representatives. Over 200 of the 
recipients of the “‘letter’’ have voluntarily written letters to 
the Employment Service praising the importance of the infor- 
mation to their business and to the community. 
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To sum up, the District Director of the Dallas Employment 
Service gives the newsletter a large part of the credit for the 
greatly increased acceptance the Dallas office has received from 
the community as a place either ‘‘to look for a job” or ‘‘to 
look for a worker.”—-W. A. ROSAMOND, Labor Market 
Analyst, Dallas District Office, Texas Employment Commission. 


x « * 


The Fort Worth labor market, a monthly newsletter directed 
toward employers, is in its third year. Its mailing list has 
grown from an original 100 employers to 600, through actual 
requests. In preparing this publication three requirements 
are kept in mind: accuracy of data; directness of presentation; 
and dignity of format. We refrain from reference to office 
activity, favoring over-all figures, and we avoid an impression 
of false accuracy by rounding our estimates. A number of 
facts indicate public acceptance of this report: (1) the rapid 
growth of the mailing list; (2) acceptance of statistical data 
by the press, educational institutions, veteran and _ service 
organizations; (3) the fact that the Chamber of Commerce 
requests additional copies for its own distribution and has 
for some time reproduced certain parts.—Texas Employment 
Commission. 


Virginia 


“Very useful—an excellent picture of the local situation,”’ 
wrote an executive of one of the area’s leading manufacturing 
plants, in asking that his firm be added to the mailing list for 
the sTAUNTON-WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA NEWSLETTER. ‘“‘Interest- 
ing and full of valuable information,” said another employer. 
‘“‘Very beneficial,” two others said in the same words. ‘Greatly 
appreciated—will be of inestimable value,” reported the divi- 
sion manager of a State-wide corporation. ‘Shows clearly 
where the workers are going and why. Congratulations!”’ 
wrote the vice-president of a public utility. 


We feel that the newsletter has been invaluable in building 
up good employer relations. Some 50 written favorable com- 
ments have been received, together with many personal in- 
quiries. In addition to being mailed directly to employers, 
the newsletter is released by the daily papers of the area, and 
we are frequently questioned, between dates of issue, about 
when the next edition will be available—RALPH W. E. 
ALDHIZER, Virginia State Employment Service. 


Washington 


Having newsletters published in the local newspapers is a 
routine matter for most local offices in Washington. Many 
newspapers have come to have a high regard for their news 
value. The clearest indication of the need for, and the com- 
munity acceptance of, the Washington local labor market in- 
formation program that has come to our attention was reflected 
by a series of articles that appeared in an issue of a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Business Research of one of the 
State universities. Late in 1947 the editors of this publication 
asked Chamber of Commerce officials or other community 
leaders of each of the important areas of the State to write up 
a statement on the economic outlook for the area during the 
coming year. It was indeed heartening to note that in several 
of these articles the local office or the local office manager was 
mentioned as the authority for the employment information 
contained in the statement. One article quoted the entire 
content of one of the recent local newsletters. Other articles, 
while they contained no direct reference to the local news- 
letters, clearly showed that the writer had been influenced by 
this source of information. 

In metropolitan areas the monthly newsletters regularly 
contain labor market area employment estimates with per- 
tinent industrial detail. This aspect of the newsletter, in par- 
ticular, has met with approval. The Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, for example, carries these figures in its publication, 
thus giving them a much wider distribution than the local 
newsletter itself. VINCENT J. BRINGS, Chief Labor 
Market Analyst, Washington Employment Security Department. 
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“Health is Everybody’s Business” 


THE NATION’S HEALTH—A Ten-year Pro- 
gram, a report to the President by the Federal Security 
Administrator, Oscar R. Ewing. (184 pages.) On sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price $1.00. 
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AST JANUARY 30, the President of the 
United States asked the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, Oscar R. Ewing, to undertake a 

comprehensive study of the possibilities for raising 
health levels in the Nation, because, he said, ‘“The 
health of our people is of such importance to our 
national welfare and security that I wish to make 
certain that we are taking all possible steps to 
contribute to its improvement.” 

The present volume is Mr. Ewing’s report on the 
study that was conducted in response to this 
request of the President. It discusses the goals that 
might be realized by the American people in the 
next decade and suggests the methods for achieving 
such goals. 

In a foreword Mr. Ewing gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of scores of people who took an inter- 
est in the project. The National Health Assembly, 
which met at his call early in May in Washington, 
brought to the task more than 800 leaders from 
every walk of life and from all parts of the coun- 
try—representatives of consumers, the professions, 
the voluntary and professional associations, the 
organized health services, hospitals, professional 
schools, universities, and research groups. 

The report sets forth as its central purpose—to 
realize the Nation’s advance toward better health. 
While the province of the report is primarily the 
provision of medical care and health services, to 
the extent that they enter directly into the pro- 
vision of these services, the following factors are 
also considered in the report: Our standard of 


living, the conditions under which people live and 
work, the food they eat—and in a broader sense, 
the strains of competitive living, of financial inse- 
curity, of national security and economic condi- 
tions, of discriminatory practices and community 
rancors. These must be ameliorated, Mr. Ewing 
says, if we are to achieve for everyone a full 
measure of abundant and physical health. 

The report stresses community action as the key 
to success in the ambitious 10-year program. It 
says ‘State and local planning is the only founda- 
tion on which we can build toward our national 
health goals. The entire national program is di- 
rected toward providing what communities and 
individuals require to promote better health. 
Progress will depend on action by the people in 
individual communities throughout the Nation; 
on their initiative; and on the urgency of their 
demand for better health. They will need to de- 
fine their requirements, and determine their goals. 
The follow-through to improve local health oppor- 
tunities will be the joint responsibility of local, 
State and Federal Governments and of voluntary 
and professional agencies.” 

Addressing itself, in a manner, directly to the 
people, the foreword of the report says: ‘‘Health 
is everybody’s business. Everybody should want 
and demand for himself, and for those dependent 
upon him, the best of health and medical services. 
He must ask why he is not receiving them and what 
can be done about it. 

“The asking of questions is, of itself, an important 
effort. All growth starts with that kind of inquiry. 
Progress comes through the effort to make con- 
structive answers. As a people then, we must get 
together in every urban and rural community, in 
every State and region, and organize that unified 
and democratic teamwork which alone can answer 
our questions fully in plans and action for health.” 
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